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FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1869. 



♦ 

Ordinary Meetings. 
"Wednesday Evenings at eight o'clock : — 

Makgh 24. — Passion Week. — No Meeting. 

Hakch 31. — " On Technical Education, considered in 
rabtion to Female Schools." By Ellis A. Davidson, 
Esq., Lecturer on Science and Art in the City of London 
Middle Class Schools. The Bev. Wm. Rogers, Rector of 
Bishopsgate, Member of the Council, will preside. 

Apkil 7. — " On the Theory of Boiling in connection 
with some processes in the Useful Arts." By Charles 
ToMLiNSON, Esq., P.R.S., F.C.S. 

April 14. — "Spain Commercially and Economically 
Considered." By E. M. TJnderdown, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law. 

April 21.— "On Trade Marks." By W. Wybrow 
BOBBRTSON, Esq. 

April 28. — "On the Duties of the Architect with 
raference to the Arrangement and Structure of a Build- 
ing." By BoGER Smith, Esq. On this evening Sir 
Sigby Wyatt will preside, 

May 6. " On the Formation of Industrial Settlements 
in our Colonies." By Col. Francis 0. Maude, C.B. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 1869. 

In order to avoid holding these Examinations 
on the same evenings as those of the Department 
of Science and Art, it has been decided to hold 
them, in 1869, on the evenings of 

TUESDAY, the 20th AFBIL, 
WEDNESDAY, the 21st „ 
THURSDAY, the 22nd „ 
FRIDAY, the 23rd „ 

From 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., instead of on the 27th, 
28th, 29th, and 30th April, as announced in the 
Programme of Examinations for 1869. 

A copy of Form No. 2 has been forwarded to 
each Local Board, and should be filled up and 
returned to the Secretary of the Society of Arts 
immediately, if this has not been already done. 

A sufficient number of applications from can- 
didates in all the subjects referred to in the 
notice at page 9 of the Programme having been 
received, papers will be set in Conic Sections, 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Mining and 
Metallurgy, and Italian. 

Committee on India. 

Six Conferences are now in course of being 
held for the discussion of the following subjects, 
viz. : — 

Tea Cultivation in India. 

Hill Settlements and Sanitaria. 

Waste Lands in India. 

Trade with Central Asia, Thibet, and South-Western 
China. 

Indian Fibres. 

Silk Cultivation and Supply. 



The following evenings have been fixed for 
the remaining five conferences :— • 

Friday, April 2nd. 
„ April 16th. 
„ April 30tb. 
„ Hay 14th. 
„ May 28th. 

At these Meetings the chair will be taken at 
8 o'clock, and the discussion will be opened by a 
paper. 

The subjects for each evening will be pre- 
viously announced in the Journal. 

Members of the Society interested in Indian 
questions are invited to attend. 

SUBSORIPTIONB. 

The Christmas subscriptions are due, an& 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



f metogs tti % SflriJis. 

• 

India Conferences. 
The first Conference on Indian subjects was 
held on Friday, March the 12th, Archibald 
Campbell, Esq., M.D., late Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, in the chair. 

The Chairuan called upon Mr. Hyda Clarke, before 
Mr. Fielder read his paper, to explain the object of tb«8» 
India conferences. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said that they were aware that the 
Society of Arts had devoted itself from an early period 
to the promotion of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
not only in connection witti this country, but with cor 
colonies and with India. From time to time various 
subjecis connected with India had been brought before 
this Society, and those subjects had always been received 
with attention ; it was natural, therefore, that those gentle- 
men who were specially interested in such matters should 
apply to the Society of Arts to appoint a committee with 
a view to the holding of discussions on various Indian 
qiiestione, because these subjects came within its doniaio, 
and it was equally natural that the Council, in its 
desire to promote a public object of great importance, 
should accede to the request. It was under these 
circumstances these meetings had been projected. It 
had been the dtsire of the India Committee that 
these meetings should be in the nature of conferences, 
in order to elicit a greater variety of opinion, the subject 
to be considered being introdaced by a short paper. _He 
might congratulate them upon the presence this evening 
of many gentlemen greatly interested in India. 

The Paper read was : — 

ON TEA CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

By C. H. Fieldeb, Esq., Hon. Seobetaet op the India 
Tea Association. 

The tea plant in British India was discovered by Major 
Bruce, to whom this Society, very justly, gave its gold 
medal for the important discovery. He wag in the pro- 
vince of Upper Assam prior to the British entering it in 
1824-25, when they drove the Burmese out, and advanced 
10 Suiiiya. The tea was first brought to the notice of 
Britinh 'officers tiy the Sing-Fo chiefs, and the lale Mr. 
David Scott, Commissioner of Assam, sent down specimena 
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of the leaves and seeds to Dr. Wallack, the superintendent 
of the botanical gardens at Calcutta, but it was not until, 
by the reports of the then Colonels Jenkins and Cliarlton, 
in 1884, all doubts were removed of its being genuine 
tea, and proofs given of its quality by samples sent down 
prepared by the latter officer, that Government tea 
nurseries were formed, under the charge of Mr. C. A. 
Bruce ; and a Commisfion was sent up from Calcutta, 
cODsisting of Drs. Wallack, Griffiths, and McLean. In 
1838 and 1840 the bulk of the tea gardens, expeii- 
mentally plamed by the Government, under the 
management of Mr. Bruce, and afterwards of Mr. Masters, 
in the Seebi^angur and Debroghur districts, were handed 
over to the Assam Company. The plant is a shiiib, nearU 
allied to tiie genua Camtllia, from which the tea of com- 
merce is manufactured. 

The plants discovered by Bruce, and those since culti- 
vated in British India, are merely varieties of the same 
species as those cultivated in China, and if left to their 
natural growth attain a height of from 30 to 40 feet, 
with numerous branches ; the main trunk attains a 
diameter of from 10 to 20 inches, and the lateral branches 
from one to four inches; but in a state of cultivation it is 
kept down by judicious pruning to a height of from three 
to five feet. The leaves when full grown are of a length 
of from five to nine inches. 

The green and black teas of commerce are made from 
the same plant, the difierence arising solely fiom the dif- 
ference in the manufacture, the green tea being made 
direct from the green leaf, while the black is allowed to 
wither by exposure to the sun or hot air before manu- 
facture. 

The tea plant appears to flourish best in a sub-tropical 
climate, i.e., iii China in N. lat. 24° to 85°, and British 
India in N. lat. 25° to 28°, and requires a most excellent 
soil, a very large average rainfall, and a comparatively 
high temperature. The cultivation of tea has already 
become an important feature, and the gradually increasing 
consumption of it here tends to show, beyond doubt, that 
it has taken root in the general tea trade of this country. 

The tea districts, at first confined to Upper Assam, 
have since greatly extended, and teas arrive now froai 
Tarious parts, oHi-ring a good assortment of useful to very 
fine qualities. The best black tea that China produces 
compares but poorly, even the finest first crop requuing a 
certain quantity of the better description of Indian to be 
mixed with it, the latter being so much more brisk and 
pungent in flavour. Indian tea possesses extraordinary 
strength, a property invaluable for mixing purposes; and, 
looking to the comparatively inferior teas of China 
growth, I lean to the belief that those from India will 
continue to merit the attention of our dealers no longer 
as a curiosity, but with a view to satisfy the requirements 
and taste of the general public. 

The lands actually at the disposal of the Government 
of India, i.e.. 1859 and 1860, in distrlcis suitable to the 
cultivation of the tea plant, were as follows : — 

Square Miles. 

Tenasarim 14,176,011 

Arracan 4,860.000 

Cossyah and Jyntiah hills 453,000 

Assam, of 7 districts 6,500.000 

DehraDoon 141.652 

Darjeeling 250,000 

Kumaon No return 

Sunderbunds 809.648 

Cachar 200,000 

Chittagong, space for any number of European 
settlers. 

Of these, about 546,000 acres have been taken up, and 
46,000 brought under tea cultivation. 

The above is an abstract of returns made to Govern- 
ment, which are not considered complete, as none of the 
land has been surveyed. Grants of land were published 
by the Government on easy terms. 



It wa< generally believed that all the beet teas that 
reach England were grown in the north, the climate of 
which is temperate, and in winter very cold. By the 
most eminent men of the day the slopes of the Himalayas 
were recommended as offering the best prospect of success 
10 culiivate the tea plant of commerce. The Assam 
plant was saiisfactorily proved to be real tea ; a question 
then arose, is it identical with the tea plant of China, or 
a new species ? 

The China tea shrub delights in high situations, and all 
fine green teas of China grow in the temperate climate 
of the north ; the finest black teas on the slopes of the 
Bohea Hills. In Ciiina the best of all tea is procured 
from high mountains, viz., Vu-ye. Assam will grow, and 
has grown as good, if not better, certainly stronger tea 
than China, hence we have a right to anticipate as good 
results from the slopes of the Himalayas. From the 
Himalayan range we could ensure a supply of one hundred 
millions lbs. annually, which would be distributed through 
the commercial centres of the world by the London 
brokers. From ono district in Assam, Luckimpoor, there 
is a report to Government that there are 228,634 acres of 
waste land available for tea cultivation, and that where- 
ever factories are established comfort and plenty is pro- 
vided. Similar evidence is forwarded from Nowgong, 
Seebsagur. 

The Eangra Valley is about four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. A tract of land of about a thousand 
acres was secured by Mr. Fortune, and it is described as 
being bounded on the east and west by mountains, well 
supplied with water, and admirably adapted for tea col. 
tivation. In 1852, 20 acres were planted ; 1853, 30O 
acres were planted ; 1854, 300 acres were planted ; thos 
in three years there was a fine plantation. 

The tea plant, if planted out at the proper time, viz., in 
the rainy season, does not require irrigation, except to supply 
the want of rain ; the seedlings in nurseries do require 
occasional watering, and in the planting-out season if 
attention is not paid to this they will certainly die. Onca 
a tea plantation is formed, and the plants are from three 
to six years old, they may be considered safe, and inde- 
pendent of an ificial irrigation. 

Mr. Fortune says of Nagrowta, in 1865, it produced 800 
lbs. an acre ; the soil is of loam and rich in vegetable matter, 
well suited for tea cultivation ; the plants are healthy and 
vigorous. At the plantation of Holter, in the Eangra 
Valley, Mr. Fortune says the condition of the plants is 
highly satisfactory ; they are healthy, vigorous, and quite 
equal to the best plantations I have seen in China, much 
to the credit of Dr. Jamieson and hie overseer, Mr. Bogers. 

In 1856 tea had been fairly eslablishedon the Government 
plantations at the Himalayas, and encouragement was given 
to natives and Europeans ; but the Europeans were not 
inclined, and the natives had not capacity for the work. 
Dr. Jamieson continued to prosper with his seed and 
nursery seedlings, and he was almost embarrassed with 
his riches, until he was obliged to distribute iu thousands 
to native planters, and even to Assam. 

The Kangra district comprises, with nominal exceptions, 
all the hill territory belonging to the English Government 
between the rivers Ravee and Sutlej. Tire area contained 
can only be conjectured, as it has never been surveyed, but 
the rough estintate is 8,000 square miles. Various races 
of men, speaking difiereot languages, are distributed over 
its surfaces ; hills just above the sea's level, mountain 
crests higher than any peak of the Andes. Every zone of 
climate and variety of vegetation, from the scorching heat 
and growth of the tropics to barren heights, destitute of 
verdure, and capped with perpetual snow. 

Cachar, in 1855. — For the second time it was found that 
the plant was indigenous to Cachar also, which was 
immediately turned lo good account, and, in 1862, in this 
province 68,149 acres had been leased to tea planters; 
6,077 are in cultivation, with an estimated crop ot 836,800 
lbs. per year, and 6,719 labourers. The produce was quite 
equal in quality to Assam. 
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Sarfeelinff.— There is great difference of opinion as to 
this being a tea growing district, the elevation being 7,000 
feet ; some think it too cold for young seedlings, and that 
the enmrner heat is not sufficiently strong to ensure fine 
flushes. In opposition to this, practical planters have taken 
up 25,865 acres, and have now in cultivation 8,762 acres, of 
which planted out 6,152 acres. 

The area of Assam is about 34,345 square miles, and 
the population was in 1854 about 1,200,000. The total 
stated by Colonel Vetch before the House of Commons 
was about 1,000,000, and this agrees with Captain Butler's 
figures, as Assam proper is generally reckoned without 
Goualparah. This was in 1858-9. 

The large importation of labour into Assam, Cachar, 
and Sylhet began in 1863 : — 





Where from May, 1863, to January' 

1868. 




Coolies 
Einliarked. 


Mortality 
during 
Voyage. 


Percentage 

of 

Deatlis. 


Duration 

of 
Voyage. 


Asam . . . 
Cachar . . . 
Sylhet . . . 


65,352 

62,155 

2,473 


1,712 

2,456 

82 


,3-14 
4-70 
331 


1 Month. 

2 Weeks. 



These high death rates were caused by cholera, over- 
crowding, and a badaelection of emigrants. Where a careful 
supervision has been exercised on the recruiting losses by 
deaths on the voyage are the exception. The average 
rate of wages per month in Assam was from 2 rupees 
8 annas (ie., Ss.) to 3 rupees (68.) previous to 1857. In 
1859 the wages rose to 4 rupees per month, and since then 
to 7 and 3 rupees per month, through competition. 

The statistics available are very meagre, but it may be 
stated that the average rainfall is from 70 to 100 inches 
in Upper Assam, and 60 to 90 inches in Lower Assam. 

The variety advisable to cultivate is from indigenous 
or true Assam seed ; that called the " China," introduced 
by Fortune into the Himalayas and Upper Assam, not 
yielding, after fall growth is attained, so much leaf 
per acre, nor is the strength and flavour equal to the 
Assam. A variety called the " hybrid " was in great 
favour for some time, but it has been found to relapse 
more into the " China " character after some years' growth, 
and mote especially in the seed obtained therefrom. 

The distances the plants are sown or planted apart vary 
extremely, viz., from 6 ft. by 6 ft. to 3 ft. by 3 ft., and are 
regulated greatly by the nature of the soil, and the descrip- 
tion or variety of plant to be grown. 

The general opinion is, that a garden that can give an 
average of four chests, or raaunds, of 80 lbs. each per acre, 
say 320 lbs. of manufactured tea per acre, is a goid one ; 
there are many gardens undoubtedly in British India that 
have given, over an extensive area of cultivation, much 
more than this average, but they are at present exceptions ; 
a safe average may be taken at three chestn, or 240 lbs. ; 
and as each chest or maund of tea manufactured takes, on 
an average, four maunds, or 320 lbs. of the green leaf as 
gathered to produce this, it will be seen that even with 
double the average crop, the return of green leaf per acre 
would only amount to 1,920 lbs., or less than one ton, 
which ought to be considered a very moderate result for 
crops that are gathered in on an average fifteen times per 
annum. The out turn per acre will again depend — On the 
nature and quality of the soil ; the locality of the garden 
in reference to aspect and average rainfall ; the variety of 
plant cultivated ; the distances the plants were originally 
staked or planted out apart, and more especially on the 
amount of labour available. 

'The amount of out turn per acre on good lands, and 
where the trees are of the Assam variety, may truly bo 
laid to depend on the labour available to work them. 



Gardens have been known to yield six, seven, and even 
nine maunds of 80 lbs. each of manufactured tea, or from 
480 lbs. to 720 lbs. per acre. One adult to each acra 
under lea cultivation is considered the lowest amount of 
labour that a garden can be kept la a state of moderate 
cultivation with. 

At present there are far too many subdivisions of 
qualities, owing to the number of small concerns that arfr 
engaged in its manufacture. It is recommended that, 
eight qualities should be made, viz.: — Fine Pekoe, or all 
flowery leaf tea ; Pekoe, little flowery, with small leaf ;- 
Pekoe Souchong, larger leaf, few ends; Souchong, larger 
leaf, without ends; Congou, all coarse, dark, leafy sorts; 
broken Pekoe, siftings of fine Pekoe Pekoe ; broken black, 
siftings of Pekoe Souchong Souchong ; fannings, siftings 
of Congou, old leaf. These classes would be found quite 
sufficient for all requirements of trade: por will the 
difference in price between any two consecutive sorts be so 
much as to preclude the trade from buyin/? either. It 
may appear that too much broken tea is advised, but the 
qualities of these differ so greatly that it is doubtful if 
they can be reduced to two alone. Teas such as Eangra 
Valley, Tukvar, Kursiong, Nemoonah, Dehra Doon, and 
some iDarjeeliog kinds, should be made into green teas, as 
when made into black the liquor is always so thin and 
highly burnt that prices are very irregular. Indian green 
teas fetch usually what would seem to bo paying rates. 
The proportion of China green to black is about 1 to 10. 
Nothing at the moment can be said as to what qualities 
it would be advisable to manufacture, as their appearance 
here is so rare. Uniformity in taxes and weight of con- 
tents of the packages is a great desideratum. It would 
be advisable to fix a limit of weight of tea to a chest, say 
80 lbs., a half chest 45 lbs., catty box 20 lbs., or with very 
fine sorts, even 12 lbs. It would also materially facilitate 
the working of the teas in the warehouses here if the taxes 
were to be even, the chests or packages properly marked 
with the correct quality, as at present the names marked 
on the chest are most arbitrary. Thus a Souchong is 
often marked Pekoe, and vice versa. Some have thought 
that Indian teas might eventually become aa article of 
export to Bussia, for when comparing a flavoury, though 
somewhat weak. Pekoe Souchong with fine_ black leaf 
China tea a great difference in intrinsic value is apparent.. 
Many Pekoe Souchongs selling at Is. 7d. and Is. lOd. are 
far better than Monings fetching 2s. 3d. and 28. 6d., and 
some, though deficient in strength as an Indian tea, are 
better in flavour and equal in strength to fine China black 
leaf. It is thought, were this class of Indian tea separated 
from the stronger qualities, and bulked in marks of not 
less than 100 chests, they would find a good market on 
the Continent. 

With respect to thin, sour teas, the quantity of these 
becomes smaller every year, so that their presence among 
the stronger sorts would not be apparent after bulking if 
they were moderately used. 

The example of the Assam Company ought to bo 
followed as much as possible in all the details of mixing, 
bulking, and packing and evenness of tares, and scarcity of 
small breaks. Many items of expenditure could be saved 
by an amalgamation taking place among the competing 
interests. 

The quantity of Indian tea imported in— 

lbs. 
1851 was 262,839 
1861 „ 1,520,000 

1864 „ 3,285,000 (increase over two-fold in 4 years.) 
1868 „ 8,133,000 (increase nearly three-fold in 4 years. 

The quantity delivered from warehouses in — 

lbs. 
1861 was 1,292.000 

1864 „ 2,781,000 (increase over two-fold.) 
1868 will be 7,320,000 (increase nearly three-fold.) 

The stock on Slst December— 
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lbs. 
1861 was 1,028.000 

1864 „ 1,783,000 (iocreaee three-quarters.) 
1868 „ 3,691.000 (increase over two-fold.) 

It will be seen that the increase in the eight years, 
1861-8, of import, was five and a-half-fold ; ditto, 
delivery, five and a-half-fold; ditto, stock, nearly four 
fold. These figures cannot be regarded bat as favourable 
in comparison with China tea — 

186?. 1668. 

Import from Jan. 1 to Nov. 3O...lO9,OOO,O0O 135,0U0,000 

Delivery „ 181,723,000 129,683 000 

Stock on Dec. 1st 61,956,000 73,662,000 

It may be fairly stated that no crop is more dependent 
on an adequate fup^ly oflal>our than tea. Until the 
trees have become fit to pick leaf from, it requires at least 
one man to each two acres for clearing, hoeing, and 
planting ; afterwards one man to the acre as a miniman), 
for in adilition to keeping the ground clear of jungle, the 
leaf picking, when a flush is out, employs every hand, 
and the leaf, if neglected for even fortyeiiiht hours, 
becomes unfit for the manufacture of the higher quality 
of tea, such as Flowery Pekoe, Pekoe, and Souchong 
The labour question, therefore, in the words of the " Tea 
Comniissioners of 1868," is the sole question to look to in 
the future. 

The Commissioners were appointed to inquire into the 
" State and Prospects of Tea Cultivation in Ai-sam, 
Cachar, and Sylhet, in accordance with the re^oIlltion of 
the Govimnient of Bengal, dated November, 1867," and 
it appears that after a careful and lengthened investiga- 
tion, and taking evidence on the spot, they came to the 
conclusion (vide p. 14 of their report) that — " On the 
whole we see no reason to believe that as far as soil and 
climate go, tea cannot be grown profitably in Assam, 
Cachar, and Sylhet. The whole matter n)ay be reduced 
to the one question of the supply of labour. If this can 
be obtained in sufficient quantity and at reasonable cost, 
gardens properly planted and economically managed 
ought to return a fair profit on the outlay." 

The revenue fiom Atsam in 1852-53 amounted to 
750,000 ruiwes, or £75.000, while in 1864-65 it had 
reached a total of 2,630,000 rupees, or £263,000, over 
£100,000 of which was from land and forest revenue, 
while £150,000 was received from excise and stamps, and 
thereby mainly (j «., to the extent of £143,500) from the 
sale of opium to the labouring population. To the use of 
this pernicious diug may be attributed the indolence and 
degeneiacy of the bulk of the inhabitants of the Valley 
of Assam. The inerease in the quantity sold, and the 
revenue obtained thereby have been as followg: — 

Sold. Revenue. 

1859-60 32,7201b8 £21,400 

1864-65 155,200 lbs. £143,500 

The total revenue has since much increased, and has 
lately been in some distticts doubled by the Government. 
It is now felt that the Government ought loiuime lately 
aid the platjters, hy expending not only a laiger propor- 
tion of the revenue obtained from the province on public 
works, but that a free circulation of native labour should 
be promoted, the market enlarged and equalised. 
Facilities tor cheap locomotion by steam vessels would 
transfer the surplus labour of Bengal and many other 
parts to Asi-am, Pegu, and other places where there is a 
scarcity of labour. 

They should also improve the water commonicaiion 
by keeping up the bunds and embankments not only 
of the pnialler rivers Dehing, Dhunsaril, Di^ang, which 
are so nejilected now that large tracts of former cultivation 
are now deep morasses or dense swampy jungle. 

The trunk roads should be considerably rai.-ed, and the 
water ways or bridge openings wi'tened. The trunk and 
minor roads should he completed and the old native roads 
where poa-ifi'e improved and ntiliteJ, and the planters 
should be encouraged by liberal grants to give their persooal 



attention to these urgent requirements, and to making 
them in sections, and the Government should send up the 
labour required in lieu as hitherto of competing with the 
planters for the small amount of local labour and time 
expired imported coolies. 

The necessity of extension of telegraphic communica- 
tion to Dehrooghul was pointed out by the commissioners ' 
report of 30th March, 1868, and also that Government 
should supply from local treasuries cash required by 
planters in lieu of the latter sending up specie from Calcutta 
in exchange for drafts. The Hon. William Grey, Lieat.- 
Governor of Bengal, visited Assam in 1867, and, in reply 
to a deputation of planters, on 14th September, in itait 
year, stated that he hoped the communications would 
he improved, the roads repaired, the ferries rendered 
efficient, and the navigation of the smaller rivers made 
easier by the removal of the snags, &c., and that tele- 
graphic communication would be extended — but as yet no 
action has been taken thereon. 

The memorial of the planters to the Government was 
as follows : — 

1st. That the whole of the revenues of the tea districts 
of Eastern Bengal be expended in the civil administration 
of these provinces, and that a sufficient sum in addition be 
provided annually, either from the immense surplus 
revenues of Bengal proper, or from loan specially raised 
for the purpose, as has lately been done in other cases, 
for the early completion of a system of bunds, roads, and 
bridges, which shall improve the sanitarium of these 
districts, place them in communication with the neigh- 
bouring and more populous provinces, and generally 
improve the internal communications of the country. 

2nd. That measures be adopted for giving eHect to the 
desire expressed in l,ord Cranborne's Despatch (Public 
No. 3, dated India Office, London, the 3id December, 
1866), " to tacilitate the acquikition on the part of the 
planters of an adequate supply of labour to the utmost 
possible extent," and that labour be imported also by 
Government in sufficient quantities for the execution of 
public works. 

3rd. That courts of justice be increased to such an 
extent as will enable Government to enforce the due per- 
formance of contracts in the tea districts, and to mete out 
impartial justice to all Her Majesty's subjects, whether 
employers or labourers or other persons, and that all 
special legislation.other than as aforesaid may he considered 
uecespary for sanitataiy transport, be at once withdrawn. 

The recommendations of the Tea Committee referred 
to previously were to a similar effect, and that cattle 
tiespassinn should be severely dealt with ; that an exten- 
sion of terms of engagement of coolies be made, say from 
three to five or seven years ; and that an abolition of the 
minimum rate of wages by enactment for imported 
labourers take place, for, as a rule, they are a lazy set, 
and would simply do nothing if the rule of minimum 
rate being given were acted upon; the con-equenco is it is 
n. t carried out by either the planters or the officers of the 
Government on the Public Works Departmetjt. 

There are records of thiriy-eight joint stock companies 
engaged in Indian tea production. Their nominal capital 
atnoutits to n.arly four millions and a-half stei ling. Their 
subscribed ,'api al is about three millions and three-quarters 
sterling, and that called up amounts to three millions. 

The at'Ove statistics do not include a number of com- 
panies in course of liquidation. 

The number of private planters is estimated at two 
hundred, but the want of reliable Government statistics 
oti the foregoing points is one of the chief reasons for con- 
ferring on the rise and progress of tea cultivation in 
British India before your Society, and the action required 
for its future profitable development. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the future of 
tea cultivation in British India must depend greatly on 
the action of the Government of Bengal in relation to 
labour, and it is believed that they are now fully alive to 
the importance of fostering, instead of obstructing, the 
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ouUivaiion of the tea plant; conudsring the amount of 
oapiul engaged in its developtnent, and the revenue de- 
lired Irom what was a few years ago mere waste land, it 
is trusted ihat the committee appointed on the tea culti- 
vatiun of India will be carried out, and the competition 
between the Government engineers making roada, &o., 
and the planters cease, the Government importing the 
labour they require for their works. The rate of wages 
has become nearly reduced to that formerly ruling in 
Lower Assam through combination ; and planters in the 
upper provinces have only to abandon the senseless com- 
petition hitherto existing to benefit likewise. The omploy- 
oieiit of machinery for the manufacture of the tea and 
the cultivation of the soil, together with rigid economy 
in the expenditure, is now being generally introduced and 
enforced, and tlie cultivation of British India ought for 
the future to yield at least remunerative reiurng on the 
capital employed. 

The Chairman said he would supplement the inte- 
resting and suggestive paper of Mr. Fielder by a few notes 
of his own on the same subject :^ 

My Jicquaintanoe with the subject is from two sources. 
At the International Exhibition of 1862 I exhibited the 
teas of all the tea-producing provinces of India, including 
the government teas from Kumaon ; and 1 was a meinber 
of the jury on articles of food at the same exhibition, 
when tea from all parts of the world came before us. 
Secondly, 1 hail a great deal to do with the introduction 
of tea into the district of Darjeeling, of which I had civil 
charge, and there I became well acquainted with the cul- 
tivation and manufacture af tea and coffee. 

Ttie discovery of tea in India and the progress of its 
cultivation and manufacture are very remarkable. About 
twenty years ago the plant was discovered in Assam, 
where it is believed to be indigenous, although it is pos- 
sible it may have reached that province from China over- 
land. It was also some years later discovered in the 
neighbouring province of Cachar, where it had attained 
the size of small trees. At first it was believed that this 
great discovery was a mistake, and that the plant was a 
species of cauiellia, which, in all its botanical characters, 
very much resembles the tea plant. A commission of 
inquiry, headed by the late Dr. Wallich, was deputed to 
examine and report on the plants discovered, when it was 
decided that they were the veritable tea plant. The only 
important difference between the two plants being that in 
the one the seed pod when ripe opens along the back ot 
the seed— which are three in each pod — while in the other 
it opens along the interstices of the S'-eds. 

There were twenty-eight exhil>itors of Indian teas 
from seven provinces in 1862. One hundred and fifty- 
three different kinds of tea were examined. Four 
«< nie4j,te" and seven "honourable mentions" were 
awarded, and the teas were of most excellent quality. 
The manufacture is rapidly increasing. Seven million 
pounds are expected this year in England. A good deal 
18 used in Imlia, and the export of it to Thiliet and Central 
Asia has comuienced from the north-western portion of the 
British Himalaya, »til Ladak, where we now have a 
British agent to look after our commercial interests, which 
have been so long obstructed and interlered with by our 
tributary ally, the Baja of Cashmere. 

Of A^sam, the finest district on the list, and the most 
important one, Mr. Fielder has given you full partioulars. 

Of Cachar I have no information, except that the tea is 
very good ; and of Chittagong I cannot speak either. 

The first trial of tea at Darjeeling was made by me in 
1842, at an elevation of 7,000 feet. It grew well; but 
subsequent trials at the same elevation showed that the 
frost killed the seedlings, and that the succession of 
"flushes" were too few to promise being profitable, 
although it was proved, in 1846, that tea could be grown. 



So slo« are pe0|de to try new discoveries, that it was not 
foe 14 years afterwards that tea was tried as a mercantile 
q>ecuUtiou. Major Samlee was the first to venture 



and he chose elevations under 5,000 feet. Kooe then tea 
has become an established fact in the Darjeeling hills. 
Many thousand acres of waste land have been converted 
into " gardens," and the return this year will be far above 
a million pounils of a most excellent tea. The best 
elevations to secure high flavoured tea, and a healthy 
localitv for the European planter, are probably from 2,S0O 
to 4,000 feet. 

Within the last three years a new experiment has been 
tried in the Darjeeling district. Tea is grown in the 
Turai, or low lands at the foot of the hills, where the 
elevation is not more than 1,000 feet above the level of 
the sea — about the elevation of Assam gardens. In this 
case the European planter has his residence on the hills, 
above the malarious level, where he sleeps, going down 
daily to work in bis plantation. The coolies employed are 
Meohes, natives of the Turai, or Dhanguri, who have an 
immunity from malaria. 

It appears that the growth of the plant is more rapid 
than in the hills, a crop being taken in the third year, 
equal to that obtained on the hills — at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion — in the fifth year. The quality of the tea is good. 
Whether it will equal the mountain article in flavour 
remains to be seen. The succession of " flushes " will, no 
doubt, be more frequent, and labour is cheaper than in the 
hills. As regards labour, Darjeeling has been pretty well 
off. The supply is chiefly from the neighbouring country of 
Nepal, and is generally equal to the demand, and at 
modeiate rates, varying from 4 to 6 rupees per mensem 
for coolies, and 7 to 10 for Siedars. 

Tea ctiltivation is popular with all the hill tribes 
around Daijeeling, anti the women and children gladly 
take work in leaf picking in the matmlacturing season. 
There is still a good deal of land, I believe, available for 
cultivation, and the road communicutinn with the plains 
is much improved. Eailway communication, however, is 
siill tirgemly required to develop fully the progress of the 
district. The Darjeeling tea is sent to England ; it is also 
useil on the spot, aud in Bengal. There will no doubt be a 
market for it in Thibet by-and-bye. It is always a slow 
process to alter the course of trade anywhere, and Thibet 
has always been supplied direct Irom China. In recent 
times the Chinese government has become much less 
powerful in the countries lying between Cnina proper and 
I'hibet, and its hold oil 'I'hibet itself is becoming weaker. 
With increasing misrule in these countries, and the 
weakness of China in Thibet, the opening for Indian teas 
will greatly increase. Everyone in Thiiiet lives on tea. 
Of the cultivation of tea in Uehra Dhoon, Kumaon, and 
Kangra, 1 have no personal experience, but I have the 
pleasure to present a report of Dr. Januson's on the 
subject, which, although of old date, 1862, will interest 
the members of our Committee ; and 1 sliall read some 
extracts from it to show the capabilities ot those districts 
for tea cultivation, and the assistance which was given by 
the Government to the first private tea planters, native 
and European. After showing how admirably the tea 
plant is fitted to the Kohistan or hill districts of the 
north-western provinces and the Punjaub, Dr. Jameson 
gives the return in one season ot tea seed and seedlings in 
the Government gardens, and how they were disposed of. 
The return ot seed was 3,636 maunds, or 130 tons. He 
says the soil and climate of Chata Nagpoor are suited to 
the cultivation of the tea plant. A well prepared specimen 
was exhibited in 1862, and I learn that Mr. Stainforth, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service, who is settled at Banchee, 
nas a large tea garden there. The elevation ot Ranohee 
is about 2,000 Icei above the level of the sea, the climate 
is hralthy for Europeans, and lat.our most abuoilant ; 
indeed, it may be caUed the metropolis of labour, as the 
Chata Nagpoor district has an overflowing population of 
coolies and Dhangues, who go in search of work over the 
whole of Bengal, and search for it also in Assam, the 
Mauritius, Eeunion, West India Islands, and Deuierara. 



;ile If there u any gentleman present who could give us in- 
it; formation about the quality and the rate of produce ot 
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tea in Chata Nagpoor, where labour is bo abundant, it 
would be very valuable. 

Of tea in the Neilgherries I am not able to say more 
than that the climate and soil are suitable to its cultiva- 
tion ; but Sir William Deni^on, the late Governor of 
Madras, who is a member of our Committee, will perhaps 
be induced to favour us with information on the suliject. 
I shall only remark on the subject of Lahore, that I 
always observed at Darjeeling, and 1 believe it is the same 
all over India, that officers of Government, and the 
planters who were best lino»n to the natives for strict un- 
swerving justice, with Isindliness of feeling, and who were 
the most considerate of their habits, cu^toms, and pecu- 
liarities of thought, and who were the most convei'saiit 
with their language, were always the best oflf for coolies, 
and had their worlt best done. 

The employer of labour in India is differently situated 
from the same person in England. Here the worlsman 
grumbles about hi"! wages, enters unions, and strikes, with 
large bodies of his fellows. When a factory is closed by 
this means, the employers and the employed meet, argue 
and discuss the matter in dispute, when «n arrangement 
of Fome kind is come to, and all goes on smoothly again. 
In India, when discontent exists among the coolies, it is 
borne in silence, smoulders, and accumulates, and ends 
by flight, leaving the employers helpless. This is par- 
ticularly the case in wild and frontier districts, into which 
labour has to be imported in large masses. It was so in 
the early days of our settlement at Darjeeling, when we 
had no shelter and very little food to give our coolies, 
who were principally Dhangues from Chata Nagpoor, 
brought in large numbers for the Government works of 
road-making, building bazaars, barracks, &c. ; and it is 
the same now in Assam, I believe, in tea cultivation. 

1 shall detain you no longer with these very imperfect 
notes, which, in my desire to meet the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, I have troubled you with. 

Mr. F. Hendricks wished to ask Mr. Fielder what 
Dumber of hours constituted a day's work in Assam 
because he felt rather alarmed at hearing that the rate of 
wages bad increased within a short period from 2 rupees 
-and a few annas per month to 8 rupees. That was a 
startling increase in the price of labour, particularly in 
face of the fact, stated by the Chairman, that large bodies 
of labourers suddenly decamped if they were dissatisBed 
with tlie wages. It was most important to have informa- 
tion on that point, because they mu»t not leave out of 
sight that they had the competition of their great neigh- 
bours on the frontier, the Chinese, whose powers of tea 
production seemed almost unlimited. They knew that 
last year's exportation of tea to this country, chiefly from 
China, with the exception of seven millions of lbs. which 
came from Calcutta, was 164,000,000 lbs., of which 
106,000,000 were retained for home consumption in this 
country. England, Kussia, and America were, he 
believed, the chief tea-contumlng countries. If they 
took the population of Russia and America together, they 
had another 100,000.000 of tea drinking population. 
Then there was the consumption of China itself, which 
must be very large, because the Chinese had been 
accustomed to that beverage from time immemorial. 
If they took the English consumption of tea, according 
to the figures of last year, of what was retained 
for home consumption, it amounted to something 
like 3J lbs. per individual. If to these 6gures they 
added the consumption of the 800 millions at the 
lowest estimate of Chinese inhabitants, the 60 millions 
of Russia, and the 40 millions of North Ameiica 
and other American countries, they (ound that there 
was a positive production in Ctiina of from 800 to 1,000 
millions of lbs. of tea per annum, whilst with all the 
efforts and expenditure in India for the last twenty years 
they had only succeeded in getting an export production 
Of seven millions of lbs. That was not a result whioli 
was at all satisfactory. The consumption of tea in India 
was not large. The hUl tribes did not habitually consume 



tea. There was no doubt on the first discovery of tea in 
India a cry of triumph was sounded by the friends of 
India as to the chance of that country competing with 
China in the article of tea. He hoped that day would 
arrive, but looking to the financial re^ults up to this time 
it bid fair to be distant. When they considered that three 
millions of money had been sunk, the rate of interest it 
brought was very low. It showed they were over- 
weighted in the race, and there was a necessity for a 
great alteration in the state of things before India could 
hope to compete with China. He was struck with the 
variousremedies which Mr. Fielder mentioned as necessary 
to be applied by the Government, but he failed to see the 
feasibility of the last, but not least important one, viz., 
as to the supply of labour, because it was the fact 
that it was impracticable for the Government of 
India to influence the labour maiket in a country 
like Assam, sparsely peopled. They knew that the 
labourers of Dorchester, with all the advantages of cheap 
travelling by railway, could not be induced, by wages from 
60 to 80 per cent, higher than they were receiving, to 
remove from their own county. He apprehended the 
difficulties in India in that respect were even greater; 
there were the differences of language, customs, and caste 
which prevented the moving and employment of armies of 
labourers in such parts of the country as they were most 
required. He did not say this to discourage enterprise, 
but as practical men they saw there were these difficulties 
to be faced, and, therefore, be was afraid the results were 
likely to be disappointing while they bad the formidable 
competition of a nation like China, where population was 
redundant, and where the soil and climate were far better 
suited for tea cultivation than in British India. He, 
however, thought it was deserving of consideration 
whether they should memorialise tlie Government or move 
them to further inquiry on this subject, but he doubted 
whether the Government were in a position to recommend 
any large expenditure of funds derived from the revenues 
of India, for they were the trustees fir the management of 
tliose funds, and it was not incumbent upon them to 
dissipate them in a careless or an idle manner, or in a way 
that did not produce a satisfactory return. He did not for 
a moment argue that they should not view with the utmost 
favour all attempts to open up the country by irrigation, 
by railways, and by improved police arrangemenU; but, 
at the same time, it behoved them, looking at the ex- 
periences of tea cultivation in India for the last 20 years, 
to consider whether they had not thrown away a great 
deal of money, and whether they ought to continue in the 
same course. It also behoved them to make some authori- 
tative Government inquiries as to the system of cultivation 
pursued in China, because there they saw they had the 
powerofincreasingtheirproductionasthedemand increased. 
It might be they would find that the system of adminis- 
tration by companies was not at all the practice in China. 
He admitted he was not informed on the subject, but it 
was possible that their system might be one of small 
cultivations. They knew that in this country, in the 
manufacture of cheese and other dairy produce, the custom 
very much prevailed of collecting from small cultivators 
the results of their industry. It might be a question with 
the Government, after full inquiry as to the system adopted 
in China, whether we might not carry out some of those 
principles, so far as they adapted themselves to our con- 
stitution in India. 

Mr. Williamson (late of Assam) said there was a 
gentleman present (Mr. Bainbridge) who, having been 
entrusted with the important commission of investigating 
the affairs of one of the largest companies in Assam, was 
more competent than himtelf to give them information 
on this subject. He would say, with reference to the 
remarks ol the last speaker, that he haidly knew the drift 
of them— whether he intended to convey that the develop, 
ment of tea cultivation in Assam had been so small that 
It ought to be snuffed out altogether, or whether the 
Government should be called upon to give encouragement. 
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If be meant because Anam produced the small quautity of 
tea described, it was no use going oo, he might have gone 
back to a period when it produced only a fevr cwt.<>. per 
aniiam. In drawing a parallel with China, the circum- 
aiances of the two countries were totally different. There 
was no doubt the latter system of cultivation of tea 
prevailed in China to a great extent. Each family 
grew and manufactured its own tea. But what was 
wanted in Assam was population, which existed in 
China to redundancy. What they required assistanct^ 
in was supplying that immense vacuum which exis>ed 
in Assam from want of population. No doubt tlie 
Government might say they were Dit bound to diupensn 
their funiis for promoting emigration, but, on the other 
hand, it was right to say, considering the nature of the 
government — ita patriarchal character, its despotism, a>id 
how difficult it was for an obscure European to make his 
voice heard — they might expect the government to 
assist struggling enterprise, which might becime exhausted 
for want of sufficient encouragement, and this had con- 
tributed to the piesent collapsed state of the tea cultiva- 
tion of Assam. Looking at the statistics of Assam, they 
found that up to the year 1855 the revenue of the 
province only amounted to about £3,000 a year; from 
that time up to 1860 the revenue was quadrupled owing 
to the extension of tea cultivation. He did not say that 
the increased revenue should be dispensed for the sole 
benefit of that province, but they might look to the 
government to do its best to help a struggling industry. 
What Assam wanted was population. The ravages of the 
Burmese and the devastations of epidemics had done a 
great deal towards depopulating that portion of India, and 
these were circumstances against which private enterprise 
could not make headway. 

Mr. Bainbridqis was sorry Mr. Williamson, who had 
had larger, though not so recent, experience as himself in 
Assam, had not favoured the meeting with some practical 
views on this subject, because he believed, irom Parlia- 
mentary reports and such statistics as were received at 
home, the question was but little understood. Without 
entering into the question of labour and other details, it 
resolved itself into the broad question whether the growth 
of tea in the provinces alluded to, and more par- 
ticularly in Assam, was remunerative at the present time 
or not ; and if not, what were the circumstances which 
prevented it being adequately remunerative? because, 
though a profit of 6 to 10 per cent, might be earned, 
that was not a remunerative return for colonial enter 
prise. He might state that most of the estates in 
Assam had come under his inspecticm, in the various 
appointments he had held ; and he had besides a con- 
siderable personal stake in various districts. He would 
say, in tlie first place, there seemed to be a good deal of 
justice in Mr. Williamson's remarks with regard to the 
expenditure of the Qovernment revenue in the province ; 
but this was lost sight of, that the Government revenue 
was quite insufficient to meet the wants of the province. 
After paying the expenses of the several administrations, 
and ihn various police cliarges, and the pulilio wnrks 
absolutely necessary, there was not sufficient margin to 
carry out those extra public works that were requiied in 
that country. It was well known ttiat works of thi- 
kind, whether new or old, generally had to be carried out 
by loans. If they considered Assam, it was a remote 
province and. not very valu'ible, and there could be no 
doubt that there were many other provinces of India 
which had a prior claim upon the notice of the Govern- 
ment. There was no question the climate of Assam was 
against it. The people won Id not readily emigrate to it, 
and hence it was very sparsely populated. He felt sui'e 
nothing could so perfectly develop the province of Assam 
as the construetion of a railway through it; but he did 
not think, in the present state of the revenues of India, 
and looking to the fact that th-re were maiiy other pro- 
vinces of more im)iortanc» than Assam, it was to be 
expected that the Government would saddle the revenues 



of India with a guarantee interest on half-a-million of 
money necessary to make a railway through that province. 
He considered the tea interests in Assam had been brought 
from a legitimate indus'ry to the verge of ruin by the over- 
speculation of recent companies; conseqaently, with the 
exception of the old Assam Company, which was in 
possession of a very large and valuable acreage repre- 
sented by a comparatively small capital, almost every 
other concern was working in the face o' great difficulties 
created by this speculation. When labour was cheap, 
and gardens were constructed at a small comparative cost, 
tea could be worked at a considerable profit — such a profit 
as he l(X>ked on as remunerative for colonial enterprise; but 
when labour msa to the extent stated by Mr. Fieliier, 
which was beyond control — for in Upper Assam they 
had to work almost entirely with imported labour, 
which could not be reckoned at less than nine rupees 
per month— then the case was different. The rate 
of wages paid in India compared willi the amount 
of work done was out of all comparison with the 
woik i;f a full-bodied labourer in this country. When, 
tiierefore, they worked with such cosily labour, 
and when they considered the prices obtained for the 
article were lower than they used to be, it was not difficult 
to understand why tea planting was not remunerative. 
It was impossible that a planter, as the employer of paid 
laliour at a certnin wage, could expect to compete with the 
class of peasant labour in China ; and if Indian tea was to be 
brought into competition with the produce of China here, 
it could not be produced, at the prices obtained, at a price 
which would pay for the cost of production. Take the 
case of Upper Assam, where the principal plantations are 
situated. In that district they had no population working 
for hire. There was at one period a certain amount of 
labour available, but the wants of the Assamese were few ; 
those who had laboured became enriched, and were not 
available for hire. Consequently, in Upper Assam the 
plantations were worked almost entirely with imported 
labour, and though the climate might be somewhat better 
tlian that of Lower Assam, and the rains three weeks or 
a month earlier, the result of experience showed that the 
great difference in favour of Lower Assam was in having 
a local population working for hire, which gave the lower 
country better results though the produce might not be 
so tiigh. The population of Lower Assam was available 
for hire, but those who knew the nature of the 
Assamese were aware that they would sooner work 
for two rupees per month in their native province, 
than for eight rupees per month in another. Coming 
now to a lew statistics of Upper Assam, the result 
of his experience was that taking the whole of the 
ctiarges in the province connected with the manufacture 
of 'ea, they could not be put, in a large concern, at under 
Is. 8|d. per lb. To that might be added 4Jd. for the 
charges connected with tea from the time it left the 
factory to the sale, so they had Is. 7 Jd. per lb. as the cost of 
the tea. T hough they had heard a great deal about a y ield 
of three or tour maunds, and even mote, per acre, he could 
say, in his own experience, he had never known a planta- 
tion producing anything like that quantity over the whole 
area. He thought 220 lbs. per acre might be taken as a 
fair average yield over the whole area of a good plantation. 
Taking that at the cost price of Is. 7Jd. per lb., they 
would find a result which, he hoped, would not cause 
dismay amongst the proprietors. If the tea was sold in 
London, it produced a gross price of Is. lljd, per lb. He 
thought that was a good price. That would leave a 
profit of 4d. per lb. upon the tea manufactured. The 
expenses would be, in India, tor cultivation per acre, about 
£14, and the expenses connected with Calcutta, and 
home charges, would be about £4 per acre. Taking the 
produce at 220 lbs. per acre, this at le. Ud. per Ih. would 
leave £3 1 0*. per acre profit, at the present rates of labour. 
Taking, then, the capital to be repiesented by £50 per 
acre — and he thought that was not putting it too high— 
that gave a net profit of 7 per cent., but he did not call that 
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a remunerative pro6t for such anenterpiise, atteoded with 
Buch ri»k. His Bgureswere based upon the average of seasons. 
Taking the case of Lower Assam, where local labour was 
obtained without importing it, the expenses were Is. per lb. 
and the home expens^es 4d., making the cost up to the sale 
in London 1». 4d. per lb., at the average price of Is. lljd. 
per lb., but estimating the yield, in consideration of the 
climate being less favourable, at 180 lbs. per acre instead 
of 220 lbs., that would leave a profit of 7|d. per lb., as 
against 4d. in the other case. Taking the expenses at 
£9 per acre, and the colonial and home charges at £4 — £13. 
That left them £1 128. 6d. profit per acre io favour of 
the lower district, upon a yield of 18 per cent, less per 
acre. That result was attributable to the want of 
population in one case, and the existence of a considerable 
population in the other case. The next question to be 
considered was, how things could be altered so as to make 
the cultivation of tea more remunerative. He deprecated 
the interference of government or any attempt to induce 
legislation on the subject. He thought the laws of 
supply and demand would regulate themsilves, and if 
persons found that the capital they had embarked, and 
the speculation they had undertaken, proved to be not 
Bufiiciently profitable, they would find some way to over- 
come the difficnlty. One great difficulty was the utter 
want of unanimity amongst the planters themselves. He 
could not describe the jealousies that existed. If they 
were asked to continue in one line of action they con- 
sidered it as an endeavour to get some advantage out of 
the transaction, and that they would be the losers, and 
all attempts to get anything like a united action 
invariably failed. He thought some unanimity of 
action was desirable to overcome the difficulties of the 
uncertainty of the home market. There was no relying 
upon the [rice the article fetched from week to week, 
and that nas a great deal within their own control. 
There was no proper competition for the tea, and there 
was a great deal of by-play in the market which out- 
siders did not understand. He believed some unanimous 
course of action might be arrived at which would remedy 
that, because he thought the produce of India must to 
a certain extent remain as a fancy article in this market, 
and was not yet reduced to the level of China teas, which 
sold for what they would fetch. Another point, the 
difficulty of supplying population to Assam, was one 
they could not get over, because the climate was against 
imported coolies, and was held in such dislike and terror 
by the Bengalese, that willingly they would not go into 
the province, and the prospect of a railway in Assam was 
somewhat remote. There was, however, one point which 
those inlei'ested in this question should take up — that 
was the introduction of machinery in substitution of 
manual labour, which was so scarce and dear. He had 
done a good deal himself in introducing machinery when 
he was last in Afsam, in 1867, and he could say success 
had attended his efforts; and he believed that machinery 
for the manufacture of tea had teen largely used since 
then. But that was a small matter compared with 
machinery to do out-door work. He believed most of 
the cultivation could be carried out by the aid of 
machinery, so that they might be to a great extent inde- 
pendent of hand labour. Till that was done in Upper 
Afsam, he did not think the planters would receive a 
sufficiently remunerative interest upon their capital ; and 
thi< was a question which deserved immediate attention, 
because if the cost of producing the article went on in- 
creasing, and the price in the market went on decreasing, 
it was only a question of time when the whole thing 
must cease. 

Mr. Geobqb Campbell (Commissioner of Nagpore) 
remarked tliat on occasions like this they were apt to have 
people who took too sanguine views, but as far as they had 
yet gone the speakers who had addressed the meeting had 
taken a very unsanguine view. The first speaker, who he 
gathered was not a planter, but spoke from theory, made 
an observation to the point. He said truly they had 



extreme difficulty in inducing a Dorsetshire labourer to 
migrate from his native county, in which he could barely 
subsist, 10 one in which be could live in comparative 
luxury, but it was still more difficult to induce trie coolie 
to migrate to another part of India. This was the real 
difficulty in regard to tea planting in the remote parts of 
India, where, though they had land in plenty, tliey had 
not labour. They bad beard the speech of Mr, Baiobridge, 
a thoroughly practical man; the observations of that 
gentleman seemed unduly discouraging. They could all 
see he bad practical knowledge, and he had explained bis 
views in a practical manner, but the results appeared to 
him (Mr. Campbell) extremely discouraging. He had 
told them they could not hope to compete against the 
free labour of China in tea, but he did not understand the 
remedy he suggested for that difficulty. He told them 
the difficulties with regard to the cost of cultivation of 
tea in India ; that they could not expect to cultivate there 
except at a heavy expenditure, and that the profit which 
planters could hope to obtain was barely reiuunerative, 
and not adequate to the risk of carrying on cultivation at 
so great a d istance. The first remedy which he understood 
Mr. Biinbridge to suggest was one which he thought would 
not be regarded with much favour in these days of free 
trade, viz., that the sellers should combine together not 
to submit to the exigencies of the market, and sell their 
teas at too low rates. That would not succeed. The 
ottier was, no doubt, in principle, the right tiling, viz., 
that where labour was dear they should substitute it as 
much as possible by machinery ; but, while Mr. Bainbridge 
told them that machinery intended for the manufacture 
was comparatively a small matter, they couIJ hardly 
introduce machinery for doing the out-door labour. That 
was looking to perfection of machinery to which they 
were hardly likely to attain in the present generation, 
because up to this moment they had not succeeded ia 
getting an efficient ploughing machine in this country, and 
they could hardly expect to get a machine to set out tea 
plants, gather the leaves, and do all that sort of thing. 
Therefore, if the hope of a large export of tea from India 
depended upon machinery brought to that perfection, 
it must, he thought, be a forlorn hope. He would 
like to put before the meeting another view, which 
was this — Hfi understood Mr. Bainbridge estimated 
the capital sunk in the tea companies at an average of 
£50 per acre. If the calculation was made on that basis 
they could hardly expect the thing could succeed. But he 
(Mr. Campbell) submitted that was a false and unnatural 
I'asis, and the result of that over-speculation to which 
Mr. Bainbridge had alluded. For his own part, he did 
not believe the actual expenditure amounted to anything 
Itke the £50 per acre mentioned. It seemed to him that 
the real reason why tea planting was so discouraging 
was, because a large proportion of the gardens were 
formed, not to grow the tea, but to s-ll; and that 
£50 per acre represented, not the bona fide capital 
expended in bringing the land into cultivation, but the 
artificial and nominal price obtained by those people who 
made the gardens to sell ; therefore, those who had paid 
fancy prices for their plantations, must make up their 
minds that they would have some difficulty in getting a 
fair interest for their capital ; but those who had gardens 
which they had themselves brought into cultivation, and 
had not put down more than they had actually expended 
in bringing the land into cultivation, might liope to get 
a fair return by industry and perseverance. In that 
view only it was possible that tea cultivation in India 
might eventually be successful. They knew that planta- 
tions carried on at a great distance by absentee planters, 
under the charge of an agent, were carried on at great 
disadvantage. Take the case of ordinaiy farming in 
this country; they knew that agriculture was an art which 
required skill, industry, and perseverance, and by their 
exercise good returns could be made for capital and 
labour; but they knew, as a rule, gentlemen farmers 
w«re seldom successful in a commercial point of view; 
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and gentlemen who sat at home at ease, and sent out 
agents to plant tea for them, would, veiy probably, lose 
their money. At the eame time, it was by no means a 
thing to be disregarded by vigorous young men of our 
own country, who possessed a liltle capital of their own. 
Ho believed, for such, tea-planting in India would be an 
extremely good field of operations ; and if they invested 
their money in that way, they might yet hope to make a 
good thing of it. 

Mr. Leonard Wbay thought the cultivation of tea in 
India ought to be discussed in a wider sense than as it 
affected the province of Assam. It was true the tea plant 
was first discovered there, and a large amount of capital 
had been expended in its cultivation ; but they knew the 
first efforts of the Old Assam Company resulted in a great 
success, through the energetic management that was 
brought to bear upon it. That company, he believed, 
eventually paid as much as 25 per cent, dividend, and was 
looked upon as one of the great successes of Indian enter- 
prise. They knew that enterprise was killed, and he 
thought many in the room knew why. They knew 
that a lawyer of Calcutta, who scarcely knew a tea 
plant from a cabbage stem, was placed as manager, and 
bound himself in that appointment for three years, and 
the whole affair, instead of paying a good dividend, paid 
nothing. It was not from the intrinsic value of the 
undertaking, but from bad management. It was looked 
upon as one of the greatest enterprises ever undertaken in 
India. It gave great hopes to tliose who subsequently 
embarked in like concerns ; but many who followed in the 
footsteps of the firat Assam Company embarked their 
money as a means of deceiving others. They planted 
gardens, regardless of expense ; and as long as they made 
money, they did not care who lost it. But, apart from 
bad management and dishonesty, no doubt the climate, 
and want of population in Assam, were against such 
enterprises. It was situated in a remote part of India, 
and very far from the labour market, which was 
Cbata Nagpore. There was the great fault. Tliey 
tried to take coolies from one part (o another where 
it was very unhealtliy, and where Europeans could hardly 
live. Why not cultivate in other parts ? The vicinity 
of Nagpore was healthy, if not for Europeans at all 
events for natives, with abundant population, and labour 
at from three rupees per month. He had had them come 
to him in gangs to work at three rupees per month and 
find themselves, and he never knew a finer set of work- 
ing men. If they could not take the labour to the plant, 
why not take the plant to the labour ? Tea would grow 
in Nagpore as well as in Assam. Why was it that plan- 
tations were formed on hills ? Because in a great portion 
of the low-lands miasma and hot winds prevailed. 
Nagpore was not subject to either of these. Tliey could 
grow tea ttiere with as much certainty as in any part of 
Assam. It was something like smelting in the present 
day. Instead of smelting the ore in Chili they took it to 
where the coal was, and it was the same all over the 
world, and in this case, he said, take the plant to the 
labour. In Nagiwre they had a good climate, abundant 
rains, and fertile soil, and Mr. De Merley, the manager of 
the company with which ho (Mr. Wray) was connected 
had reported that Chittagong was eminently suited for 
the tea plant. Another field of operations was to be 
found in the Ghauts settlements, and Mr. De Merley 
had sent to Assam for seed for planting in the 
Ghauts settlements. They all knew that the quality 
of tea differed according to the plan on which 
it was* made. The China plant differed from that 
of India. The former was more delicate in flavour, 
while that of Assam was stronger flavoured and better 
for blending, consequently it fetched a good price, and it 
was just the plant wliich was wanted in the Straits settle- 
ments. It was not necessary to confine the cultivation of 
tea to one district of India alone, because the plant was 
not indigenous to any one part of the country. Everyone 
had made a rush to Assam, and great jealousies had arisen 



not only as to labour, but as to seed, and the consequence 
was there was no unanimity, and tea-growing in India was 
at a discount. He begged to thank Mr. Bainbridge for the 
honest way in which he had given expression to his 
opinions. It was refreshing to hear him ; it had the 
genuine ring of the true metal. They had the views of 
a practical man who had worked out the whole subject. 
They knew now how much it cost per lb. to grow tea in 
Assam. The question was, could they grow it elsewhere 
at a cheaper rate and with larger profit to the planter 
than in Assam. He said they could, but let them not 
take the labour to the plant, but rather take the plant to 
the labour. 

Mr. Samuel Wakd (Secretary of the Lebong Tea 
Company) thought the great difficulties in connection 
with tea cultivation in Assau ' had arisen in the matter of 
labour, and he would say, in Daijeeling, where attention 
was paid to the comfort of the coolies, they had found no 
difliculty in getting labour at from 3 to SJ rupees per 
month, and at tliose rates thej got all the labour they 
required. Everybody who had spoken appeared to take 
a depressed view of tea oultivavion in India. He was 
happy to say personally he took v more favourable view 
as regarded Darjeeling, with whi ^h he was acquainted, 
than he did a year ago. The co mpany with which he 
was connected had already more than a thousand acres of 
land under tea cultivation, but to obtain that quantity 
they had opened out two thousand acres. The thousand 
acres were in full plant, and he anticipated that this year 
the yield would be 2,000 maunds of tea (last year it was 
1 ,500 maunds), which would bring the produce to two 
maunds per acre. A great deal of the plantation was 
young, and a portion was hardly commenced at the time 
the Chairman left India. It they made two maunds 
per acre this year, they might calculate in a few years the 
yield would be 4 maunds per acre. The best results were 
obtained from that portion of the estate which immediately 
joined that of the hills. On the hills estate, the culti- 
vation was necessarily carried on in detached pieces, which 
added to the expense. It was essential to get the planta- 
tions as compact and well together as possible ; and it 
was necessary to have skilful and trustworthy managers. 
Sub-managers were to be avoided as much as possible, 
because to be successful, the cultivation must be carefully 
conducted; and he thought it desirable that natives 
should as far as possible be placed in positions of trust and 
responsibility. With regard to Indian tea being a fancy 
article in the market, he thought that was an erroneous 
view. Tea must always stand on its own merits. It was 
impossible to control the market. If they produced a 
better article than China, it would bring higher prices. 

Dr. Babry said it was in the year 1856 that Mr. Wil- 
liamson and himself first embarked in tea cultivation in 
Caohar. At that time the average price of labour was 3 
rupees per month ; and upon the supposition that labourers 
and artisans could be obtained at those rates he was led 
to embark his capital in tea cultivation, in which he was 
joined by several friends. It had been stated by Mr. 
Fielder and Mr. Bainbridge that wages had gone up from 
Gs. to 183. per month. What was the cause of that? 
Simply competition. When he invested his money, and 
that of his friends, in this enterprise, he hoped to do some 
good to the country, as well as benefit himself, and for 
some years he had a prospect of making the returns spoken 
of, viz., 25 per cent. He believed, in some instances, a 
larger return than that was being made. If he were 
at liberty to do so, he could mention the name of one 
house which was cow making that return from their 
tea cultivation. When that cultivation was in embryo, it 
paid in some cases as much as 50 per cent, profit, and he 
had made 25 per cent, himself. There were reasons why 
it did not pay so well at the present time. Competition 
was one of the principal reasons. The moment a person 
went to take gardens he was followed by scores of people 
—little better than convicts from Australia— men from 
the streets. Any man could get a grant of land. The 
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result waa that those who had capital, and could have 
managed the property eucoessfuUy, could not get labour. 
The effect of that was that manageis and supeviDtendents 
who had been trained on estates from boyhood threw up 
the engagpmentfl to which they were bound for higher 
salaries. He ventured to say there was not a lea garden 
which was fully stocked with plants. Instead of 4,000 
plants per acre, as there ought to be, the average was not 
more than 1,800 or 2,000. He had himself been deceived, 
and he was sorry to say he had been the means of deceiving 
others. About twelve months ago he received a telegram, 
stating that estates inwbich he had a large interest were 
going to ruin. He at once started for India, and those estates 
which were reported to be on the verge of ruin were now 
in a fair way of yielding a good return. Why was that? 
Because he turned out the rascals ! Previously, ho had 
no choice, but now people came begging for appointments, 
and they could elect honest men, and by doing that they 
would be certain of success. Last year the cost of the 
estate was £12,500. When he went there last he 
found some 20 body servants in attendance upon 
the manager. The "result of the measures he took 
was that the cost of cultivation was reduced from 
£12,500 to £9,000 per annum, and, instead of a yield 
of 140,000 lbs., it waa 200,000 lbs., which result was 
obtained by having honest managers, and an honest 
day's work for his money. The Assam gentlemen 
were much to blame. They had not, as a i-ulo, taken 
proper care of their coolies, and occasionally a fearful 
amount of mortality among them resulted". On the 
occasion of his last visit to Cachar, he had added £5,000 
more to his investments tliere. lie had more hopes for 
tea cultivation than ever, and lie bad no fear but that the 
teas of India, manufactured in a scienti6c way, would 
liold their own against the teas of China, which bad to he 
carried 500 miles in small portions to be manipulated. He 
was warranted in saying the manufacture of tea in 
Cachar was scientifically conducted, and those teas which 
had been made upon the new pi'ocess had been pronounced 
by the brokers to be of excellent quality, and were valued 
at 2s. 8d. i)er lb. in the market. He was convinced that 
tea cultivation would prosper under honest management 
and ordinary industry. 

Mr. Tait congratulated Dr. Bairy upon the success he 
bad achieved. He was a shareholder in tea companies, 
but had never realised such results as had been just stated. 
With reference to the prospects of tea in India, he would 
l)oint to the last share list he had received from Cal- 
cutta, from which he found there were 24 tea companies 
whose names were quoted in Calcutta. 01 those 24, there 
were 2 which paid a dividend of 5 per cent ; there were 
others which paid under 5 per cent., and 18 which paid 
no dividend at all, and the shares of those 18 companies 
were at a heavy discount. The shares of one company, 
with £10 paid, were quoted at from 2 to 3 rupees each. 
He did not dispute tho statement of 25 per cent, profit, 
hut it seemed to him a large auiount of monev was spent 
in management, and on boards of directors, and officers at 
home. 

Tlie discussion was then adjourned till Tuesday evening, 
March IGth. 



Thames Embankment Committee. 

Tlio Council have appointed a Committee to 
report upon the best way of dealing witli the 
Thames Embankment, bo that the opportunity 
may not bo lost of making this noble site con- 
ducive to the embellishment and improvement 
of the metropolis. 

The following gentlemen have been invited 
to serve on the Committee : — 



The Archbishop of York, 
Vice-Pres. of the Society. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G., Vioo-Prcs. of tho 
Society. 

Lord Henry G. Lennox, 
M.P., Chairman of tho 
Council. 

«The Lord Do L'Isle and 
Dudley, Vice-Pres. of the 
Society. 

•Lord Elcho, M.P. 

*Baron Meyer de Roths- 
child. 

Rt. Hon. Russell Gumey, 
Q.O., M.P. 

*Tho Hon. Auberon 
Herbert. 

A. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

Henry Bidgood. 

*William Boxall, R.A. 

*Sir William Bodkin, 
Assistant-Judge, Vice- 
Pres. of the Society. 

Montague Chambers, Q.C., 
M.P. 

*Hydo Clarke, Member of 
the Council. 

♦Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 



*Henry Colo, C.B., Vico- 

Pres. of the Society. 
*C. W. Dilke, M.P. 
*W. R. Drake, F.S.A. 
*Lieut.-Col. Ewart, R.E. 
•Edwin W. Field. 
» Alderman Sir T. Gabriel. 
*W. H. Gregory, M.P. 
*Earl Grosvenor, M.P. 
*C. F. Hayward. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P. 
Sir John Lefevre, K.O.B. 
*John Locke, M.P. 
» J. E. Millais, R.A. 
*S. Redgrave, Vico-Chair- 

man of the Council. 
John Ruskin. 
Alderman Salomons, M.P. 
*Lieut.-Col. Scott, R.E. 
*Soymour Teulon, Vice- 

Chairman of the Council. 
*Sir Charles I^evelyan, 

K.C.B. 
John Walter, M.P. 
♦Richard Westmacott, R.A. 
Tho Rev. Henry White. 
•Joseph Whitworth, LL.D. 
*Watkyn WiUiams, M.P. 



Those gentlemen whose names have an 
asterisk (*) have already consented to serve on 
the Committee. 

The second meeting of the Committee took 
place on Tuesday, the 16th inst., at 11 a.m. 
Present — Lord Elcho, M.P., in the chair; Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., Sir W. H. Bodkin 
(Assistant Judge), Lieut.-Col. Scott, E.E., 
Lieut.-Col. Ewart, R.E., Messrs. R. Wcstma- 
cott, R.A., Samuel Redgrave, Seymour Teulon, 
W. H. Gregory, M.P., C. W. Dilke, M.P., 
Hyde Clarke, Edwin Field, C. F. Hayward, 
W. R. Drake, Henry Cole, C.B., and tho Hon. 
Auberon Herbert. 

The Committee have passed the following 
resolutions : — 

" That it is the opinion of tho Committee that public 
or quasi-public buildings only should be erected on the 
Thames Embankment ; that the designs for such build- 
mgs should bo publicly exhibited, and approved by an 
authority responsible to Parliament; and that if any 
private rights existing before the Embankment was 
formed or created by it should bo found to interfere with 
tho proper execution of such buildings, Parliament should 
bo asked to deal with such rights." 

" That this committee inquire whether any, and if so 
what, controlling power over public works in tho me- 
tropolis is vested in, and exercised by, any Government 
department, and whether it might be desirable to estab- 
lish some such controlling power, in the event of its ap- 
pearing that none such at present exists." 

A discussion on the relative advantages' of the 
Thames Embankment site and the Carey-street 
site for the new Courts of Law, took place at 
the meeting on the IGth inst. A report of this 
discussion will appear in the Journal. 

The Committee adjourned to Tuesday, the 23rd 
instant, at 11 a.m. 
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Fifteenth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, Marcli 17th, 1869; Major. 
General Sir Vincent Eyre, O.B., Member of 
Gouncil, in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 
Backhouse, Edmund, M.P., 84, Eaton-place, S.W. 
Barry, Charles, 1, Westminster-chambers, S.W. 
Bourne, Lieut.-Colonel, J., M.P., Heathfleld, Wavertree, 

Liverpool. 
Briggs, General John, P.R.S., Oriental Club, W., 

Athenaeum Club, S.W., and Bridgo-lodgo, Burgess- 
hill, Sussex. 
Burke, Edmund Haviland, M.P., 13, Old-square, 

Lincoln's-inn, W.C. 
Grosvenor, Earl, M.P., 28, Prince's-gate, W. 
Knaggs, James, Helmsley-house, London-fields, Hackney, 

N.E. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., The Larches, Kidderminster. 
Mauritius, the Bishop of, St. Nicholas Rectory, Guildford. 
McGarel, Mrs., 2, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Nunes, Francis, Hayes-grove, near Bromlejr, Kent. 
Parry, T. L. D. Jones, M.P., Junior United Service 

Club, S.W. 
Potter, Thomas Bayley, M.P., IJangham Hotel, W. 
Stone, William Henry, M.P., Dulwich-hill, S.E. 
Tredegar, Lord, 39, Portman-square, W. 
Wingfield, Sir C. J., K.S.I., M.P., 37, Clarges-street, W. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

AUender, G. Mander, 6, Dawson-place, W. 

Berrington, Arthur, Pant-y-goitre. 

Perdicaris, Ion, 2, Heathcoto-viUas, St. Margaret's, 

Twickenham. 
Portman, Hon. Edwin B., 3, King's Bench-walk, 

Temple, E.C. 
Sooby, Thomas Hill, 12, Lansdowne-tcrrace, Kensington- 

park-gardentf, W. 
Stokes, Thomas N., tho Priory, Totteridge, Horta. 
Worthington, Robert, Salmon Pool-lodge, Island Bridge, 

DubUn. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF JAPAN. 
By William Davison, Esa. 

A few words on Japan, its trade and commerce, may 
prove interesting to the Society of Arts ; at the same 
time, in offering this rough sketch, the writer -would 
claim the indulgence of the members. A residence of 
only two yessre in such a country is far from being suffi- 
cient to give one (the greater portion of whose time was 
taken up with mercantile pursuits) anything like a 
thorough knowledge of its historj', arts, sciences, and 
commerce. Moreover, as these notes are made principally 
from memory, it is possible many small errors may have 
crept in ; in the main, however, the writer gives his own 
personal experience, and the statements may borelied upon. 

Nagasaki is usually the first town visited by the tourist, 
and is well known as tne place where the Dutch main- 
tained a factory for so many years. It was a very large 
and flourishing town, but seems to have fallen off con- 
siderably of late. It formed one of the Shogoon's ports, 
but now the flag of the Mikado waves over the place. 
Tho entrance ia particularly lovely, through a narrow 
winding strait, with high land on either side clothed in 
verdure. Many guns of large calibre frown upon the 
entering ship, and it is said as many as seven hundred 
can be brought to bear upon any part of the entrance. 
Just before making the harbour of Nagasaki the island of 
Pappenburgh is passed on the left ; it is a small island, 
with a prccipitons sea front, down which the unfortunate 
native Christians were hurled in the great persecution 
that took place against them some two hundred years 



ago. The harbour of Nagasaki, although perfectly land- 
looked, is not good for vessels. Violent gusts of wind 
sweep down the mountain side, and, the h(uding ground 
being bad, ships are apt to drift considerably. 

The traveller's sensations on first landing in Japan are 
almost indescribable ; he feels almost overwhelmed with 
wonder and amazement. Everything he sees is so 
different from what he had previously conceived. If his 
visit is during the hot season, he will see the women (as 
fair as the women of Italy) working in their houses 
naked to the waist. Then, the bathrooms, of which 
there is ono in almost every street, are another cause of 
astonishment, the sexes bathing indiscriminately and 
without shame. It is extraordinary, however, how soon 
one becomes accustomed to the sight, and what strangers 
rush to see, a resident will scarce consider worthy of a 
passing glance. The lower orders are, undoubtedly, 
lewd and licentious, but the upper classes and the respect- 
able tradespeople will compare very favourably with 
Western nations. In courtliness of manner and ^licacy 
of language they are unsurpassed. 

The exports consist of coals, planks, dried and salt 
fish, tea, seaweed of aU kinds, mushrooms, &c. The 
import trade of late has been principally of arms and 
ammunition, large quantities of which have been sold 
to the different princes in the neighbourhood. A great 
number of steamers have been sold to the Japanese at 
this port, and in this branch of trade they have been 
shamefully treated. Old used-up vessels have been 
painted, made to look smart, and passed off as first class. 
This cannot be easily done now, however, as the Japanese 
are beginning to know "what's what," and can tell an 
old boUer from a new one. 

The journey from Nagasaki to Hiogo and Osaka can 
be made by going through the inland sea, the entrance 
to which is through the Spec Straits to the north, or by 
taking the outside course to the south, rounding Cape 
Chichakoff and passing through the Van Dieman's 
Straits. Everywhere the country shows signs of _ its 
volcanic origin. Opposite Cape Chichakoff there is a 
small island called Iwoga Sima, or burning mountain ; 
this volcano was in active operation when the writer 
passed it in September last. The Kurosiwo or Japan 
stream rushes through these straits, and along the whole 
coast, taking a northerly direction. Shortly after 
passing through the straits the Boungo Channel is made ; 
it is one of the entrances to the inland sea, and is about 
half way from Nagasaki to the Kii Channel (the entrance 
to the Bay of Osaka). Here tho surveys are sadly 
deficient, the Boungo Channel should be properly 
surveyed, and a chart on a large scale published, so that 
in the event of a vessel being caught in a typhoon, or in 
one of the fearful gales so common to this coast (where, 
in a few minutes, from a dead calm a vessel may bo 
compelled to heave-to on account of the heavy seas 
raging) a safe harbour of refuge may bo made, for 
many a ship has been lost on this coast from the simple 
fact of the navigators not knowing where to make for. 
Continuing our course we come to the Kii Channel, tho 
entrance to the Bay of Osaka. On the right is the 
island of Oosima, behind which there is a good and safe 
anchorage. The Kii Channel is a grand and noblo 
entrance to a magnificent bay ; it is about one hundred 
miles broad at the coast line, but gradually narrows on 
approaching tho entrance to the bay, where it is only 
about a quarter of a mile wide. Passing through this 
a direct course is made for Hiogo, or rather Kobe, a 
village one and a-half miles from the former town. 
Ships anchor here in six fathoms of water, within 
swinging distance of the shore, thus making the land- 
ing and shipping of goods expeditious and easy. Hiogo 
is a very large and flourishing town ; foreigners, how- 
ever, are not permitted to reside there, but have to 
make shift as well as they can at the wretched fishing 
village of Kobe. 

Between Hiogo and Kob6 is an aqueduct for carrymg 
off the water from the mountains (about a mile and 
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a-half in the rear) during the rainy season. The water 
rushes down with great force and in immense volume, 
hringing with it and depositing in the bed of the aque- 
duct largo quantities of sand. This the Japanese never 
attempt to clear away, but as the bed rises so they 
raise the banks ; consequently, these have been raised to 
their present height, nearly fifty feet above the level of 
the town. Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his work, describes 
this aqueduct as " the dry bed of what had once been a 
river." 

On the side of Kobe, furthest from the town of Hiogo, 
there is a patch of sand, about three-quarters of a mile 
square. This was pointed out to me as the site of the 
new foreign settlement. The glare from this dazzling 
white sand was quite painful to the eyes ; foreigners 
protest against living in such a spot, but they cannot 
help themselves. The ministers have accepted the site, 
and they must make the best of it. How substantial 
houses and godowns can be built where there is nothing 
but sand for a foundation, is a problem that remains to 
be solved. 

The City of Osaka is about eighteen, and the bar off 
the entrance about fourteen, miles from Kobe. To cross 
this bar, except at certain seasons, such as the top of 
high- water and in calm weather, is a work of very great 
danger, owing to the heavy rollers that dash in from 
seawards. Here the good old Admiral Bell, TJ.S.N., 
together with some of his officers and men, met with a 
watery grave ; and, at the same time, Admiral Sir Henry 
Keppol had a most narrow escape from meeting a like fate. 

There was a mud-bank in the middle of the river at 
Osaka, which the Japanese raised a few feet and bunded, 
and this spot the Ministers accepted as a fit and proper 
site for the foreign settlement, which the unfortunate 
foreigners would have to purchase at an enormous price, 
build costly houses, and store valuable goods upon. As 
might have been expected, when the rains came, the 
river rose and covered the place. At the time of my 
visit to K^obe last summer, a gentleman, who had just 
returned from Osaka, informed me that ho had actually 
seen junks anchored over the site of the new foreign 
settlement. Previous to the 1st April last (appropriate 
day), on which these ports were opened, the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce petitioned to be allowed to send 
representatives from its body to consult with the Ministers 
as to sites the most suitable for purposes of trade and 
commerce, but their reasonable request was refused. The 
foreign merchant in Europe holds a good position, and 
possesses some influence. In Japan he is upon an entirely 
different footing ; there he is under the guardian care of 
Ministers and consuls, and their numerous attaches, each 
ono of whom knows far better than the poor bewildered 
man himself what duty he should pay on his goods, and 
where it is best for him to store them. 

But little trade has been done in Kobe. It is true, a 
considerable amount of tea has been purchased by 
foreigners, and a somewhat profitable business in shipping 
rice to Yokohama existed for a few months, but the 
Japanese did not seem to care for foreign goods. Perhaps 
when the country becomes settled, trade will assume 
healthier proportions ; when the writer left it was 
wretchedly duU, both here and at Yokohama. For 
about a mile and a-half behind Koh6 the country rises 
gradually to the foot of a range of mountains thickly 
wooded, and presenting a fine appearance. There are 
many pretty waterfalls ; we visited one, and were much 
pleased, obtaining a fine view of the whole faU from a 
teahouse, perched on the top of a hill facing the fall. 

The Japanese are great lovers of the picturesque, and 
wherever there is a spot more prettily situated, or com- 
manding a finer view than its neighbours, there you are 
sure to find either a temple or teahouse. At the time of 
our visit to the waterfall, tho teahouse had no native 
visitors ; our friends told us that, as a rule, a lot of half- 
drunken Yakonins were generally to bo found there, 
and foreigners had to be careful to go well armed, and 
in numbers, otherwise they would be certain to be in- | 



suited, and probably cut down. In all parts of Japan 
the Yakonins, or two-sworded men, seem inimical to 
foreigners ; and when these fellows are drunk, as they 
very often are, a wide berth must be given them. The 
people, on the contrary, everywhere seem peaceful and 
friendly, and a foreigner who behaves himself properly 
is sure of receiving courteous treatment from them. 

From Kobe to Yokohama, in the Bay of Yedo, the 
distance is 325 miles. My previous remarks respecting 
the surveys apply to tms part of the coast as well; 
wherever safe harbours exist charts on a large scale 
should be published. Vries Island is an active volcano, 
situated opposite the entrance to tho Bay of Yedo, and 
is about seventy miles from Yokohama. The passage 
from Vries Island to Cape Sagami should always be 
made by daylight ; the water is exceedingly deep, and 
the currents variable, so that when the land is shrouded 
in mist, as it often is during the rains, the navigator 
has no possible means of ascertaining his exact position. 
Although the distance is only about twenty-five miles, 
even steamers, when overtaken by ono of these mists, 
have to reduce speed to " dead slow," and keep a most 
careful look-out. 

The foreign settlement of Yokohama is charmingly 
situated, but being upon an almost dead level, and but 
little above high- water mark, it is most difficult to drain, 
and it is to be feared, unless active steps are taken in the 
matter, it will lose tho character of being ono of the 
healthiest stations in the East. 

Yokohama is the great tea and silk port of Japan, and 
in both these conunodities a large and stirring trade is 
done. The trade in sea-weed, dried fish, and such like 
merchandise is conducted chiefly by the Chinese, of 
whom there are far too many in the settlement for the 
interests of the foreign merchants. 

The Chinese were no doubt useful in the first com- 
mencement of business in Japan, inasmuch as they pick 
up tho language very quickly, but they should never 
have been allowed to act as " go-betweens" between the 
foreign merchant and tho native buyer. Nearly all 
business in the sale of imports is conducted through tho 
Chinese compradores, and these men invariably make 
a squeeze, thus reducing tho foreign merchants' profits 
and preventing the natives from purchasing so freely as 
they might otherwise do, by increasing the cost of the 
goods. Many of the foreign merchants are beginning 
to find this out now, but whether anything can be done 
to remedy the evil is doubtful. Occasionally rico and 
sugar become in great demand with tho Japanese, suffi- 
ciently so to induce shipments on a largo scale from 
China. In nearly every instance when this has occurred 
the Chinese have kept back the information from their 
masters until large quantities were afloat to their own 
consignment, then they would go to their employers, 
who very often were severe losers for acting on such in- 
formation. Nearly every compradore either has a shop 
of his own, or is interested in one, for the sale of wines, 
spirits, oilmen's stores and such like. Many hundred 
cases of a horrible compound called brandy are imported 
for these establishments. It is a mixture made in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai and put into Hennessy's or other 
brandy bottles ; it costs, landed in Yokohama, about one 
dollar and a-half per dozen, or say 6Jd. per bottle ; this is 
retailed at the grog shops to foreign soldiers and sailors, 
with, as may be imagined, most lamentable results. The 
English soldiers in garrison rapidly become demoralised 
in consequence of the freedom with which intoxicating 
drinks of the very worst description can be obtained. 

I may mention a case that came under my own notice. 
A Chinaman presented a bill of lading for two hundred 
cases of brandy; in delivering these one was found 
slightly broken, and the consignee refused to take 
delivery; it was consequently transferred to a hulk, 
where the contents were inspected. The bottles had con- 
tained Hennessy's brandy, and bore their label, but tho 
contents were anything but brandy ; the bottles, moreover, 
were very badly corked, without cither seal or capsule. 
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Orders were given for the case to be detained with a view 
to having the contents analysed, but, to my great dis- 
appointment, it disappeared, stolen, no doubt, by one of 
the Chinese servants on board, at the instigation of the 
consignee. My own compradore inspected the case, and 
valued the contents atone dollar and a-half ; yet the con- 
signee had the audacity to take an action against me for 
nine dollars, the value of one case of Hennessy's brandy. 
The case was dismissed, and the scoundrel severely 
reprimanded by H.M.'s Consul, who, however, had no 
power to go further in the matter. Here was an instance 
of a man, who had no right to reside in Yokohama, 
importing rank poisons for sale to H.M.'s soldiers and 
sailors, yet nothing was done in the matter. The naval 
and military authorities, if properly authorised, would 
soon put a stop to this iniquitous system. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be no law for the Chinese ; they have no 
treaty with Japan, and are disowned by the foreign 
ministers ; they, consequently, are allowed to do just 
as they please, and, whilst they can always insure redress 
in any action they may have against British subjects, it 
is very doubtful, nay, almost impossible, for British 
subjects to obtain redress against Chinese. 

The city of Yedo is twenty-one mUes from Yokohama. 
When the Shogoons (or Tycoons) were in power, all 
the princes of the empire were forced to live in this city. 
One year in three was allowed them to visit their own 
territories, and during this year of leave their families 
were forced to remain as hostages. The more important 
of the princes would never travel with a train of less 
than ten thousand men ; some idea may thus be formed 
of what an important city it must have been a few years 
back. Now that the princes have all gone to their own 
territories their establishments are closed in Yedo. This 
change may prove highly beneficial to trade, as extensive 
knowledge of foreigners, their ships, and articles of 
commerce will thus be disseminated over the empire. 
On the other hand it will tend to strengthen the old 
feudal system, and until that is done away with we 
cannot expect to see Japan advance with rapid strides in 
the march of civilisation. It may sound well to say the 
country is now under one government, viz., that of the 
Mikado, but it should be borne in mind that the Mikado 
is but a boy, and has no power. The country is actually 
ruled by the princes, who, for the time being, have 
possession of and guard his person. The country at the 
present time appears to be ruled by the two southern 
princes, Satsuma and Chosin. Thus, in Yokohama, 
nearly all the old customs' officers have been sent away, 
and their places filled by men of Satsuma's clan, and the 
change is anything but appreciated by foreigners. The 
old Shogoon's Government was strong, and worked 
well ; the new Government, as at present constituted, in 
the opinion of many, cannot work well ; it stands to 
reason it must give rise to bitter jealousies ; the numerous 
and powerful northern princes will not remain quietly 
in the background and see Satsuma and Chosin's officers 
carrying all before them under the Mikado's flag. 

Great changes have taken place quite lately; it is 
rumoured that the Mikado has paid a visit to Yedo, and 
intends remaining there for the present. If such is the 
case, it must prove highly beneficial to trade at Yoko- 
hama, and bring Yedo back to something like what it 
was in its days of prosperity. If it is true the southern 
princes run a great risk, as Mxe northerners would be only 
too glad to dupossess them, a feat not very difficult in 
Yedo, the inhabitants of which are entirely northern in 
their sympathies. 

Yokohama, and the country round about, are subject to 
frequent earthquakes ; as a rule they are very slight, but 
the natives say that about every ten or twelve ye»rs 
fearfully severe earthquakes are experienced, causing 
much loss of life and damage to property. The last was 
in 186 i, when the Russian frigate, Diana, was wrecked. 
The sea wave that followed this dreadful visitation 
covered the neck of land upon which the foreign settle- 
ment of Yokohama is now built. 



The beautiful mountain of Fusiyama, an extinct 
volcano, is north-west from Yokohama about 60 miles. 
Most of the foreign ministers have made a pilgrimage to 
the top. Foreign merchants, and such like common 
people, of course are not allowed such a privilege. 
Fusiyama is 14,177 feet above the level of the sea, and 
from the summit a view is obtained that probably equals 
any other in the world. The ascent is best made about 
the beginning of October, when there is less snow than 
at any other period. During the winter it is covered 
with snow, and, with the rays of the morning sun upon 
it, presents the most dazzling and beautiful appearance. 
At certain periods of the year the sun sets immediately 
behind the mountain, and tien it assumes a lovely purple 
transparency. Altogether it is the wonder and admira- 
tion of all beholders — the longest resident is never tired 
of gazing upon it — and it is not surprising that it is an 
object of deep veneration on the part of the natives ; a 
representation of it figures on almost every article 
they manufacture. Japanese tradition says tbia moral- 
tain was thrown up in one day. 

During the season 1867-8, over eight million lbs. of 
tea were shipped off to America and Great Britain, and 
12,306 bales of silk, nearly the whole of which were pur- 
chased for the English and French markets. A large busi- 
ness was also done in silkworms' eggs ; last year upwards 
of a million sterling was invested in this article of commerce 
alone, and nearly all for the Italian market. In our excur- 
sions into the interior we had opportunities of seeing the 
arrangements for storing the eggs and feeding the 
worms. In the neighbourhood of the mulberry planta- 
tions every house, even to the public tea houses, appeared 
to be taken up with this business, and when the worms 
are feeding foreigners tire only admitted upon promising 
to be very quiet, and on no account to disturb the insects. 
The leaves are cut up into small pieces and spread upon 
trays, which are laid out in the upper floors, or very 
often in the roof ; the work of feeding and watohing is 
done by the women, who are on dutjr night and day. 
The eggs are laid upon cards about 14 inches long, by 9 
inches broad. The moths are guided in their course 
over the cards, which are completely covered with eggs, 
each card holding from 26,000 to 30,000. Fears were at 
one time entertained that the enormous numbers of eggs 
shipped by foreigners would cause a great reduction m 
the supply of sUk, but snch has not been the case. Most 
likely the eggs now purchased by foreigners were looked 
upon formerly as surplus stock, and destroyed. The 
annuals are the most valuable, and realise as much as 
from one to five Mexican dollars per card. The bi- 
annuals are much cheaper. _ ... 

One of the Italian shippers who accompanied his ship- 
ment of eggs, and who returned to Europe by the same 
mail as the writer, had 73 cases, containing 26,000 
cards ; each card had cost him one Napoleon, or say 
£20,000 for the whole. This gentlemen was by no 
means the largest shipper, as much as £100,000 worth 
being shipped off by one man last year. This is a trade 
that is likely to continue for many years, as the Italians 
find it necessary to import fresh eggs every year. The 
Indian Government is very wisely experimenting _ with 
Japanese seed, in view of securing for India a portion of 
this lucrative trade, but it is very doubtful if that country 
will ever be able to compete with Japan. 

There are extensive mulberry plantations about ten 
miles from Yokohama. Great attention is paid to the 
trees, which are not allowed to grow higher than about 
seven or eight feet, and are planted in rows about six 
feet apart. . 

Some of the farmers must realise enormous sums ot 
money by the sale of silk and eggs, yet they do not 
appear to be by any means wealthy, all the surplus 
dollars most likely being seized by the Yakonins for the 
prince of the province. The people everywhere, how- 
ever, appear weU clothed, happy, and comfortable, far 
more so than the agricultural classes of our own land. 
In taking a journey for a few days into the interior, it 
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is tuoal to hire a pack-horse to cany the provisions, 
blankets, &c. ; this is sent off at daylight, the horse-boy 
having orders to make a mid-day halt at some suitable 
■village -where he is overtaken by the excvirBionists. 
After the hungry travellers have satisfied their cravings, 
the pack-horse is hurried on and generally reaches the 
destination of the party by five or six o'clock in the 
evening. Twenty-five miles a day can be easily done 
this way, and nothing more enjoyable than these cruises 
can be imagined. Of course it is a great drawback having 
to carry arms, and knowing that the loveliest lane may 
hide a bloodthirsty assassin ; but, somehow or other, when 
once started these matters give but little anxiety, and 
merrier or happier parties than those that dash away 
from Yokohama at every opportunity could not be met 
with anywhere. 

The Japanese are remarkably clever in the manufacture 
of paper ; unfortunately, the writer has had no means of 
ascertaining the process. They have many descriptions, 
all of which are worthy of notice, from the finest tissue 
to the stout, coarse article, almost waterproof, and far 
stronger than anything manufactured in this country. 
Exceedingly good and useful paper waterproof coats can 
be purchased for five or six shillings ; these are found 
far more effective than European-made india-rubber coats, 
which cost in Japan between two and three pounds. 
Paper is extensively used for open sores and wounds. 
Amongst the articles made of paper are fans, screens, 
straps and belts, tobacco pouches and pipe cases, boxes of 
all kinds, string, and even armour. It is also used in 
place of window glass. It received marked notice at the 
Paris Exhibition. 

Their bronzes are very beautiful and wonderfully 
varied in design ; birds and fish of all kinds are repre- 
sented to the very life. Their favourite and sacred bird, 
the stork, is represented in every possible attitude ; they 
also excel greatly in castings of craw fish. Beautiful 
vases, covered with dragons, serpents, birds, trees, men 
in armour and on horseback, are freely offered for sale. 
The Japanese are justly celebrated for their porcelain 
ware ; the egg-shell ware has a world-wide reputation, 
and some of their vases are of curious and beautiful 
designs. In lacquering they probably excel all nations. 
It would be impossible in this paper to go into details 
upon these subjects. On the table will be found a few 
specimens of the articles referred to ; unfortunately, they 
are but of a common description, still they will serve to 
show the kind of workmanship. 

At Kavasaki, a village half-way between Yokohama 
and Yedo, a considerable business is done in straw work, 
of quite a common and cheap description. Some of the 
designs on these straw covered articles, of which samples 
are exhibited, are curious and worthy of notice when we 
consider they are the work of poor villagers. Consider- 
ing the tools with which these people work with, their 
cabinets and boxes are really wonderful. 

A considerable trade is carried on in Yokohama in 
elegant articles of bijouterie of Yedo manufacture. A few 
specimens are exhibited. 

Yokohama is the head-quarters in the East of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, whose noble steamers, 
each 6,000 tons burthen, run once a month to and from 
San Francisco. The Peninsular and Oriental, and the 
Messageries Imperialee have also agencies here. Each of 
the last-named companies runs fortnightly mail steamers 
to and from China. 

In dealing with the native officials the foreigner is 
made painfully conscious of the fact that he is only in 
Japan upon sufferance. The writer, as agent for the 
English mail steamers, held a sort of semi-ofiicial position, 
yet a communication from him to any of the officials 
would be returned opened but without remark. To in- 
sure any attention being paid, it was necessary to proceed 
to the consulate and have the letter stamped with the 
consul's seal ; the Japanese would then acknowledge the 
receipt of it. A simple acknowledgment is about the 
only attention any communication from a civilian is ' 



likely to receive, tmless, indeed, it relates to a robbery, 
when the native police, who are very expert, at once look 
into the matter. 

In Japan the merchant class hold a very low position, 
and the native officials appear determined not to re- 
cognise the fact that influential foreign merchants are a 
verj' different class, and entitled to be treated with more 
consideration than the abject and cringing natives. 

The lowest of the two-sworded class, whose income, 
probably, does not exceed three or four dollars a month, 
looks down with the utmost contempt and scorn upon 
the richest merchant; he struts along the street with 
the air of a prince, making all give place to him, and 
would gladly serve foreigners the same way, but he 
cowers before the foreigner's calm, fearless gaze, and the 
deadly revolver he thinks every one carries. 

Hakodate is the principal town on the island of Yesso, 
and is much frequented by the American whalers, who 
found it more convenient than the Sandwich Islands, 
where they have been in the habit of refitting ; they 
have lately taken to shipping Japanese as seamen, and 
find they answer well. 

The exports of Hakodate are principally fish, seaweed, 
and planks. These are shipped off to Osaka, and in 
return crockery-ware and such like articles of southern 
manufacture are imported. 

The writer started to visit this port in August, 1867, 
in the steamship Singapore, and when within a few miles 
of Hakodate Head, the vessel struck on a sunken rock not 
marked in the charts; the engine-room was cut open, 
and the amidships compartment instantly filled with 
water. Thanks to the admirable state of efficiency in 
which the Peninsular and Oriental steamers are kept, 
not a single casualty occurred ; all the boats were lowered 
and the passengers in them in eight minutes from the 
time of the ship striking. The vessel shortly after went 
down, stem foremost, and the passengers and crew safely 
landed at a village some twenty miles from Hakodate, on 
the opposite side of the straits of Tsugar. We were 
very kindly treated by the natives ; the officials, however, 
did not seem to know how to act. They devoted them- 
selves to keeping the shipwrecked ones from wandering 
about and seeing more than they were entitled to. The 
captain of the steamer and the writer succeeded in cross- 
ing the straits in a life-boat, and were most kindly 
received by Mr. Eusden, Her Majesty's Consul, and his 
charming and amiable wife. We found the Prussian 
frigate Vineta in port, and were at once taken on board 
of her by Mr. Eusden, who introduced us to Captsdn 
Kiihn. Before our tale of woe was finished the noble 
fellow gave the order, "up boats," "get steam," and in 
an hour and a-half from that order being given the 
gallant ship was steaming out of the harbour to the 
assistance of our feUow-sufferers, of whom there 
were about one hundred and fifty. The frigate soon 
reached Soo-mow-fru, the name of the village the ship- 
wrecked people were quartered at, and they were at once 
taken on board, when, to their surprise and delight, they 
found the whole of the between decks had been cleared 
and a magnificent coUation spread. The captain and 
officers gave up of their best ; such noble generosity is not 
easUy forgotten. The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
showed their appreciation of Captain KUhn's action by 
presenting him with a very valuable watch. Whether 
the British Government took any notice of the affair the 
writer is unable to say, but he sincerely trusts it did. 

Coal is to be found all over Japan, but the mines best 
known to foreigners are those in the neighbourhood of 
Nagasaki, one about five miles from Hiogo, and one a 
short distance from Hakodate ; the latter is under foreign 
superintendence, and is producing coal of superior 
quality. The Japanese do not understand mining ; they 
never attempt a vertical shaft, but commence boring from 
the side of a hiU ; they work at a slight incline down- 
w£irds until their operations are stopped by water, when 
they retire and commence a fresh shaft. It is not fair 
to judge of the coal from specimens thus produced ; it is 
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doubtfitl if they have ever penetrated below the thin 
layer that liea near the surface to the deep seam that no 
doubt exists below. Now the Japanese are large steam- 
shipowners, it is to be hoped they will see the necessity 
of properly working these mines ; when this takes place, 
railways will soon foUow and the country be rapidly 
opened up. 

Copper of very superior quality is plentiful, and will 
probably soon form an important article of export ; a 
peculiar kind of white copper is extensively used for 
looks and lunges to cabinets, &o. 

Gold mines exist in two islands, one near the coast 
above Yokohama, the other on the other side of Japan, 
near Hakodate; about these very little is known. 
Nearly all the gold coins have been purchased by 
foreigners, and exported ; and no attempt seems to have 
been made to replenish the stock ; it is with the 
greatest difficulty that even a single gold coin can be 
procured now. 

The limits of this paper have necessarily compelled 
the writer to confine himself to but a hasty sketch of the 
subjects introduced. Much might have been said upon 
the religion of the country, and the numerous festivals 
that are strictly observed. Also upon the sulphur 
springs that are remarkably efficacious in the cure of 
man^ diseases. The country is in a state of transition, 
and it is difficult to speak of its future at present ; the being 
able to kill each other with much greater facility than 
before^ with theft and drunkenness largely on the in- 
crease, seem the only results of intercourse with 
foreigners. 

The middle class, however, in time must rise and take 
their proper position ; when this occurs Japan will 
rapidly advance, and earn for itself tiie name of the 
England of the East. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. BoBEBT Davison said there were one or two 
things mentioned in the paper on which it was very 
important that they should have, if possible, some further 
inwrmation. For instance, a peculiar kind of white 
copper was spoken of, and it would be both interesting 
and useful to know the characteristics of this metal. He 
had not had an opportunity of speaking to the writer of 
the paper on the subject, but he should like to know 
whether it really was a simple metal, and if so, its degree 
of ductility ; whether it could be forged, rolled, soldered, 
and so on, and whether it was liable to oxidisation. 
One of the greatest objections to the use of ordinary- 
copper was the verdigris which attached to it ; and if 
this white metal were free fixim this drawback, it would 
be very useful in brewing, and for many other cognate 
purposes. It was also of importance that they should 
know whether the metal was abundant, and what was 
its market value. Then, again, with regard to coal, if, 
as appeared to be the case, the Japanese were ignorant 
of the proper mode of working this mineral, assistance 
and information should be afforded them, for it would be 
of the utmost importance to shippers and steamship 
owners to be able to get supplies of coal in such localities 
without the expense of forwarding it. 

Mr. BoTLY had been much interested in the paper, 
particularly in the account of the many minersd pro- 
ductions of the country, which included gold, copper, 
coal, and sulphur, but he should like to hear what 
chance there was of English capital and enterprise being 
brought to bear upon them ; and if there was any likeli- 
hood of an English company being allowed to carry on 
mining or other operations in Japan if they made the 
attempt. It was generally understood that there was a 
great objection to foreigners entering the country, and 
the unfortunate murder of Mr. Richardson, who was a 
relation of his (Mr. Botly's), showed the state of feeling 
which then existed. Government had made some very 
strong remonstrances on the subject, and, perhaps, it was 
fortauate that we were not involved in a war on account 



of it, but he should be very glad to hear if Mr. Davison 
could give them any hope that a change for the better 
had tdsen place in the sentiments which were felt to- 
wards foreigners by he Japanese. 

Mr. William Davison, in reply to the questions 
which had been asked, was sorry to say that he was not 
able to give much further information on the subject of 
the white copper. One of the small cabinets on the 
table was mounted with this metal, and a necklace was 
also exhibited made of the same material. He believed 
it was liable to oxidise slightly, but not to so great a 
degree as ordinary copper. He was not in a position to 
say anything as to its value, but it seemed plentiful 
enough, as it was in constant use for numerous purposes, 
and he had no doubt that it might be exported in con- 
siderable quantities. With regard to coal, there was 
a coal mine now under foreign superintendence in 
the country. He believed it was an American 
enterprise, the manager being a gentleman of great 
abUity. No Englishman would have any chance in 
Japan unless he were supported by the Foreign Office ; 
but, even in that case, it was difficult to feel any great 
confidence, because the country had been involved in 
civil war, and, of course, all commercial operations had 
been interfered with. The sad affair of Mr. Richardson's 
murder, alluded to by Mr. Botly, took place close to 
Yokohama, and had nothing, therefore, to do with 
foreigners going into the interior of the country. With 
regard to what he had said about the Mikado, and the 
present government not being strong, he might read 
an extract from a newspaper, entitled the Japan 
Times, which he had just received from Yokohama, 
dated 13th January last, which contained an account 
of a visit to the Mikado at Yedo. After mention- 
ing various particulars with regard to the arrival 
at the palace, the writer proceeded as follows :— 
" Our ears were greeted by a hideous noise, apparently 
composed of eagles screaming and bitterns booming, but 
which turned out to be the Imperial band, playing, pro- 
bably, the Japanese national air, as a signal that the 
Mikado was ready to receive us. Accordingly, passing 
by suites of apartments, looking beautifully fresh and 
clean, but, so for as variety of furniture is concerned, 
differing nothing from the rooms of a good tea-house, 
we entered a spacious hall, in the centre of which, on a 
raised platform, stood the throne. Certainly if sombre 
stillness and ghastly rigour be the distinctive circum- 
stances of dignity, then, indeed, dignity was here per- 
sonified. At the brightest of times, but scant sunshine 
can find its way into these precincts, and to-day it 
was more than usually gloomy, for the dusky, 
snow-laden atmosphere perished feebly at the very 
threshold. On first entering, the throne became, of 
course, an object of universal scrutiny, but in a moment 
one was astonished to find that his mind, excluding all 
other ideas, had become embued with this one morbid 
question, ' Is it a man or a mummy that sits under that 
canopy, swathed in masses of crape and silk ; those stiff 
folds and angles refuse to acknowledge the most shadowy 
presence of animation ! ' It may be that the Thomasian 
creed, which centuries of seclusion have set up between 
the mythical and the tangible Mikado, had somewhat 
prostrated our stouter faculties, but certainly it weM not 
without considerable scrutiny, and no small disappoint- 
ment, that we at length disentangled from among dress 
and duskiness the features of a worn-out, languid -looking 
boy, to whom life had apparently already told its secrets 
and their sequels, and in whose face, whether from train- 
ing or indifference, no symptom of interest or vitality pre- 
sented itself from first to last. On either side of the 
throne stood a line of princes and Itugia, who also carried 
out the principle of stolid immobility even as far as the 
long wings of thefr head-dresses." Such was the being 
in whose name the finest country in the world was at 
present governed. ^, i. „ i. 

The Chairman said he was quite sure that all present 
had listened with great pleasure to the interesting 
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description wHrh Mr. Davison had given of his two 
years' residence in Japan. When they considered within 
now very reeent a period the veil which shrouded that 
country from the guze of the outer harharians had been 
withdrawn, it was evident that every contribution such 
as Mr. Davison had given them towards a knowledge 
of this strange and distant land was of great value. It 
was not long since the position of Japan in the civilised 
world might be compared to that of Ancient Britain, as 
described by the Roman writer — "toto divisos orbe 
Britannos." In like manner, until a very recent period 
Japan was divided from the rest of the world by its own 
exclusive spirit rather than from any want of curiosity 
on the part of the outer world to dive into its secrets. 
Now, however, that even a slight footing had been 
obtained there, it would appear as if the Japanese, 
who had for countless ages rested, as it were, content 
with that amount of civilisation which they had attained 
(but which at the same time far exceeded that which 
existed in the British islands a thousand years ago), were 
now, from their contact with the intelligence and energy 
of the West, awakening to fresh life, and very much in- 
clined to prove themselves a thoroughly " go-ahead " 
people. He recollected a few years ago, when the 
Japanese ambassadors were in this country, how intent 
they were upon looking into everything which C£ime 
under their notice, and how careful were the obser- 
vations they made. When visiting Woolwich they took 
notes of all the intricacies of the machinery for manu- 
fecturing the Armstrong guns, and he hoped the result 
■would not some day be unsatisfactory to ourselves. In 
conclusion, he proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Davison for the excellent paper he had read. 

The vote of thanks was passed unanimously and ac- 
knowledged. 

The paper was illustrated by numerous specimens of 
Japanese manufacture, contributed by Mr. Davison. 



ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
The Secretary of State for War, Mr. Cardwell, made 
the following important declaration of principles, when 
moving the army estimates, on 11th March, 1869 : — 

Total Forge. 
The total number of men we provide for to bo at home 
on the present estimates is as follows : —Last year there 
were of regulars 87,605; this year there are 90,677. Ofthe 
militia last year there were 67,600 ; this year there are 
83,000. Of the yeomanry I take the same number as 
last year, 13,700. The first army reserve last year was 
1,006 ; this year I take it at 2,000. The second reserve 
and pensioners last year stood at 16,970 ; this year it is 
21,870. The Volunteers last year were 155,216; this 
year they are 170,681, making a gross result last year of 
341.997, and this year of 381,828. Now, Sir, the force 
of 92,000 men in this country, in 61 battalions, represents 
a far greater force than 92,000 in 46 battalions. If you 
have your battalions in good order, your eadrea full, all 
your officers and men in a state of efficiency; if you 
have in every battalion 660 veterans, you would have 
no difficulty, if any emergency arose, in raising your 
92,000 men to 100,000. Your militia, if you include the 
Irish militia, already exceed 100,000 ; and tiiere is no 
reason, though you do not train them this year, why you 
should leave them out of your calculations. I say, 
therefore, you may fairly regard this as representing a 
strength of certainly not less than 400,000 men. And 
according to high nulitary authorities, no force is more 
efficient than where you have a backbone of veterans 
■with a slight admixture of young recruits within it. 
You ■wall have 100,000 regulars, 100,000 militia, 24,000 
reserves and pensioners, and 184,000 yeomanry and 
volunteers, which, in all, make up a force of 408,000 ; 
and with such a force, I venture to think this country 
may be considered perfectly safe, both from attack and 
menace. But I do not think we ought to be content 



■with less than that strong force, when I see before me, 
so far as we have at this moment, the returns of the 
forces of the four other Great Powers of Europe, and 
remember that the force of not one of them is less tiian a 
miUion of men. 

Oboanization of Forges. 

The total number of men will be 92,016. They ■will 
be distributed into cavalry regiments, each containing 
654 of all ranks ; while of infantry regiments there ■will 
be 61 battalions, each consisting of 660 rank and file, 
those only which are going to the colonies containing a 
larger nmuber. Perhaps I may be told by critics of a 
certain school that 660 is a very small number of men 
to have in a battalion. But, Sir, I wish to state that 
very high authorities may be adduced on the other side 
of the question. There are three ways in which, if you 
desire at any time to reduce your force, you can accom- 
plish your object. The first is by the reduction of bat- 
talions. By adopting that method you effect the greatest 
pecuniary saving, but, on the other hand, you incur 
these three undesirable results. First of aU, you inflict 
a hardship on a great number of officers ; secondly, you 
incur a considerable expenditure in half-pay for services 
for which you get no return ; and, thirdly, you are 
diminishing the strength and elasticity of your army 
and lessening the power of defence wluch you possess. 
The second mode by which you can reduce your force is 
by the reduction of companies in regiments. That is an 
intermediate course, which shares those disadvantages to 
a certain extent, but not to the whole extent. The last 
course is by maintaining your cadre intact, stopping 
recruiting, and diminishing the number of men in the 
cadre. This latter is the course pursued in the armies of 
France, where the cadre is always kept intact, though a 
number of men are permitted to be absent from their 
regiments. In a pamphlet by Colonel Baker, which has 
attracted a great deal of attention, this subject is spoken 
of as follows : — 

"A largo number of weak battalions should be kept 
up in time of peace, complete in everything but the 
number of men. I have taken the opinion of some 
most distinguished foreign officers, as well as those in 
our own service, as to the smallest number of men which 
would keep a battalion serviceable in time of peace, and 
nearly all agree that 600 is the lowest limit." 

And he adds in a note : — 

"Among others. Marshal M'Mahon, perhaps one of 
the greatest authorities in Europe. He thought 600 
quite sufficient in time of peace, provided that the cadres 
were fully kept up." 

Military Stations Abroad. 
All that are called colonies in that account are not 
colonies. There is the widest distinction between those 
colonies which are occupied for the purpose of coloniza- 
tion and those maritime posts which are occupied for 
imperial objects as stations for our fleet. 

Colonies. 
Now, last year's estimates were based on the distribu- 
tion of 16,186 men in the whole of our British North- 
American possessions, whereas the estimates of the 
present year are based on a distribution of 6,249 men. 
Hon. gentlemen ■will remember that the committee 
appointed in 1861, on the motion of my hon. friend, Mr. 
Arthur Mills, recommended a great change in the 
policy of this country in that respect, in order that the 
burdens of the people at home might be diminished, and 
a spirit of generous self-reliance generated in our colonial 
possessions, so that the result might be mutually advan- 
tageous both to the colonies and to the mother country. 
Well, the resolution of that committee was adopted by the 
House, and from that time to the present, I think I may 
say, it has been the settled policy of this country. By the 
Duke of Newcastle, when his grace was Colonial Secretary, 
it was first carried into effect with regard to the AustraUan 
colonies ; and almost immediately afterwards there was 
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'Withdrawn from New Zealand a force of 10,000 men, 
which at that time was waging war with the insurgent 
Haories. A little later the same policy was carried into 
eflbct in the Crown colonies of Hongkong, the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlement, not, indeed, by the 
withdrawal of the troops, but by making the colonists 
contribute towards their support ; and just before I left 
ofSce, having proposed in this House a Bill for the 
annexation of British Caffraria to the Cape, I gave 
notice to the Governor of the Cape that the poUcy adopted 
by the House of Commons in 1861 must now be applied 
to the Cape. That policy Lord Carnarvon carried into 
effect, and with regard to our colonies generally, with 
the exception of Canada, it has been our settled policy 
since 1861. If the advice of the Duke of Buckingham 
had been adopted there would, I believe, have been left 
in the British North American provinces 8,944 men. 
Now we think we ought to carry out that policy still 
further, and consequently we propose that only 6,249 
man shall be left there. And here let me pause for a 
moment to ask whether this diminution of force is really 
any weakening of our colonies ? In my opinion it is 
exactly the reverse. I do not believe that New 
Zealand was in any way better off when she had 
10,000 of our troops to fight her battles. If, instead 
of calling upon your colonists to exert themselves and to 
rely on their own resources, you distribute forces among 
them in small divisions, you will paralyse their efforts 
without furnishing them with real strength. I believe 
that Canada, with 30,000 or 40,000 armed men of her 
own, occupies a stronger and more independent position 
than she ever did before. Again, I believe that Victoria, 
raising her own fleet to defend her own harbours, is in a 
better position to defend herself, and will be a greater 
strength to the empire than at any previous time. One 
of the eastern potentates — I think Hyder Ali — said the 
English he was afraid of were not those whom he saw, 
but those whom he could not see ; and I believe that we 
shall be augmenting the power of England by encour- 
aging in the colonies a spirit of self-reliance. 

Local Fokces. 

I have laid down this principle, that it is not desirable 
to maintain for the defence of the mother country forces 
which, owing either to the conditions under which they 
are recruited or other circumstances, are purely local 
forces. A purely local force should, in my opinion, be 
paid solely from local sources, and those forces paid from 
the Imperial Exchequer should, I think, be of an Imperial 
character, so that Her Majesty might be able to command 
their services at any moment in any part of the world. 
It was the boast of the Duke of Wellington that his army 
could do anything and go anywhere, but let a corps be 
ever so effioieat, if in its nature it be purely a local force, 
it is evident it cannot satisfy the conditions of that canon, 
and be regarded as a force which can go anywhere and 
do anything. 

Shorter Enlistment. 

1 wish to speak with becoming dif&dence upon matters 
which, of course, are new to me, but I cannot allude to 
the subject of Army Eeform without saying that I have 
always felt a very strong disposition to favour a system 
of much shorter enlistments than now exists. I do not 
desire to speak presumptuously, but I shall be very sorry, 
as I become more acquainted with the subject, and have 
time to go more into details, if I find that there is no 
power of accomplishing the great object of introducing 
shorter enlistmenta. The pension list amounts to a very 
considerable sum above a million — I think about a mil- 
lion and a-half — and it increases without control. I think 
we may hope that in the system of shorter enlistments 
imnr be found a solution of some of the economical 
difficulties which surround us. 

Besb&tbs. 
The great problem is how we are to maintain an army 



of modera;te strength in time of peace, imd capable of 
expansion in time of war. Before I proceed to deal with 
the reserves, I think I may be permitted to lay down 
the following propositions — namely, that the army of a 
country circumstanced as this is, ought to be, as regards 
both men and material, in time of peace, comparatively 
small ; that its efficiency should be the highest possible ; 
that it should be in a form capable of easy expansion y 
that, as regards its materiel, this should be of the highest 
quality and the greatest efficiency, and with this object 
it should not be allowed to accumulate in proportions bo 
large as to be likely to become obsolete, to wear oat, 
or to be the worse for keeping. 

Militia.. 

The question is, how can we fill up our battalions 
when the emergency arises, and how can we maintain 
reserves efficient in themselves and able to second and 
support the army p I am sure everyone will agree that 
the first body to which we turn in answering this question 
is the old constitutional force of England, the Militia. 
The weU-known sneer of Dryden might be applicable in 
his time ; but Dryden, I fear, was ready to turn his pen 
to any political purpose, and it may be that the object 
of the country when he wrote was to raise not a 
Militia, but a standing army. The Militia had ever 
been a force dear to the people of England from 
its constitutional antecedents, and I believe that ia 
its efficitncy the people of England will always 
take the greatest pride. On the last occasion when 
the great Duke of V^elUngton addressed the House 
of Lords, he spoke in terms which I hope will ever be 
remembered of the services which the Militia had rendered 
to him in the great struggle of our country's liberties. 
If I may be permitted to repeat an anecdote to the Com- 
mittee, I once had the honour of sitting at the Curragh 
next to a soldier second only to the Duke of Wellington 
— the late Lord Seaton — who said, as a Militia regiment 
marched by, " That regiment is fit to stand by any regi- 
ment of the Line." I hope the Militia will always be 
regarded as the great support and reserve of the standing 
army. Major-General Garvock, speaking of the forces 
in the district he commanded, said that they consisted of 
about 7^00 regulars, but that there were within his 
district the following forces, to the maintenance of all of 
which Parliament contributed, but with none of which 
the general commanding the district had any communi- 
cation at all :— Yeomanry, 8,000 ; Militia, 26,000 ; 
Volunteers, 53,000 ; making a force of 86,000 men. That 
is a state of things to which I think my right hon. friend 
did well to call attention. We intend to bring it undM 
the notice of the House in a more formal manner, and I 
trust that Parliament and the country wUl determine to 
put an end to it. I want also to see the Militia itself a 
most effective force, fit, as the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Seaton said, to take its place by the regular army. 
With regard to the Militia, Her Majesty's Government 
have not the slightest intention of altering the constitu- 
tion of that force. They have not the smallest intention 
of in any way depriving it of its local character, and of 
its connection with the county. Least of all have they 
the smallest intention of endeavouring to withdraw from 
the lord-lieutenant of the county any patronage, if there 
be any, in regard to the appointment of the officers. 
But these things we think Parliament would be desirous 
to do, that there ought to be a relation between the 
regular army and the Volunteer forces for special pur- 
poses and of a limited kind, but in such a manner that 
the country may feel that the whole strength of its force 
is welded and consolidated together, and that any enemy 
who should venture to assaU us would find that all our 
forces were applied with the greatest advantage to resist 
and repel invasion. Then, we think we have a right to 
say that the conditions under which the officers are 
chosen shall be those which shall insure a greater amount 
of military qualification in the officers selected. It may 
seem a small matter, and I otdy say it in passing, but we 
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think that aa we have repealed the property qualification 
for memhers of Parliament we might aa well aboUsh the 
property qualification for officers of the Militia. We 
have entered the sum of £20,000 in the estimatee for the 
purpose of improving the position of the officers of 
Militia. There is, as is well known, a disinclination to 
join the Militia regiments, and I must say I am surprised 
at some of the inducements which this great country 
offers to gentlemen to become officers of Militia. When 
I found a personal allowance of Is. a day for officers of 
the Militia, I own it seemed to me one of the greatest 
curiosities that had come to my knowledge in the course 
of my official inquiries. We propose to add the sum of 
jE20,000 to equalise the Militia with the army pay dviring 
the period of training, and to raise the personal allowance 
from the ridiculous sum of Is. to the very moderate 
amount of 4s. a day. 

Yeomanky. 

At a period when Her Majesty's Government are most 
desirous to encourage the reserve, and to try whether it 
cannot be brought iuto a more efficient state and act 
with complete harmony with the regular forces, we 
should be exceedingly sorry to discourage any branch of 
the reserve, and not to call out the Yeomanry. In 
concert with his Royal Highness Commanding-in-Chief, 
on the part of the regular forces, and with a friend of 
ours whose name I am sure will always be acceptable in 
this House — General Lindsay, the Inspector-General 
of the Reserve Forces, I am engaged in making arrange- 
ments which may tend to the efficiency of the reserve, 
and to have a better combination at fixed times and for 
special purposes with the regular troops. Of course, the 
Yeomanry will not escape the critical attention of the 
country, and I will only hope that it will answer to the 
requirements made upon it, and that we shall never find 
that it is undesirable to csill out that ancient and most 
excellent force, the Yeomanry, but that we shall be able 
to place them in a state of efficient relation with tiie 
other reserve forces. 

VOLTTNTEERS. 

I come now, sir, to the volunteers. They are a very 
powerful body, for whom I for one entertain the 
highest possible esteem and respect. I think they 
were never better described than in the pamphlet of 
my honourable friend, the member for Devonshire, and 
I will just quote some words from the pamphlet 
which were used by a distinguished officer of the 
regular service. He speaks of the volunteers as a school 
of preparation for duties which are required of all 
British citizens, in the event of an invasion. I think 
it will be admitted that, although the most efficient 
Volunteers may be as efficient as any soldiers in 
the world, yet before the Government can come to 
Parliament to propose an increase in the present grant 
it will be necessary for them to require a much 
more efficient organization of the body, and among 
other things to lay down these rules — first, that there 
shall not be in any locality more separate corps of 
Volunteers than that locality requires ; secondly, that a 
greater proportion of those who receive the grant shall 
attain to the highest standard of efficiency; thirdly — 
and I attach great importance to this — that officers and 
non-commissioned officers shall always be selected for 
their efficiency, and that neither social position nor 
any other recommendation shall compensate for the 
want of perfect efficiency in the officers ; and fourthly, 
I think myself entitled to say that if Parliament is 
asked for an additional contribution for the Volunteers, 
it must be made, not as I have said, by sowing broad- 
cast an addition to the capitation grant, but by adopting 
measures the direct tendency of which shall be to con- 
tribute to increased efficiency. Now, Sir, we must look 
forward to an increase of expense for the Volunteers. 
Abolition of Ordnance Select Committee. 

Just before Sir John Pakington left office he took the 



step, in which I entirely concurred, of putting an end to 
the Ordnance Select Committee. Its object was too 
varied, and its responsibility too vague and confused ; it 
was expensive, and led to difficulties of various kinds 
with inventors, to which it was necessary to put an end. 
But I do not agree in the step he took of sending the 
Director-General of Ordnance to reside at Woolwich. 
We have suspended that arrangement. 

Munitions of War. 
The whole question of the munitions of war is, I 
think, at the present moment one of the most diffi- 
cult and one of the most interesting. I am happy 
to be able to say that, as regards the arms — 
whether the great guns or the small arms — I believe we 
have, at this moment, the best weapons of any in 
Europe. There is scarcely a branch of the great question 
connected with fire-arms which is not at present the 
subject of the most careful inquiry by scientific men, 
therefore we must confine our demands on Parliament to 
what is really and immediately wanted. 

Fortifications. 

In connection with fortifications, and in the race 
between attack and defence, I am happy to say that an 
advantage has been lately gained by defence, through the 
great improvements that have been made in what are 
called torpedoes, which appear to afi'ord a security to our 
mercantile harbours that has not hitherto been attained, 
and which are more easily applied to defence than to 
attack. 

Education. 

On the subject of military education my right hon. 
friend opposite appointed a Commission, with Lord De 
Grey at its head. When the noble lord accepted office 
I had the good fortune to secure the services of Lord 
Dufferin as chairman of the Commission, in which other 
changes have been made. I would only say that, as we 
are introducing scientific appliances in every branch of 
the service, it becomes more and more necessary that the 
men should be educated and tho officers also, and it ia 
impossible to attach too great importance to the in- 
vestigations of the Commission. 



Panttfadms. 

* 

The Cotton Trade. — Mr. Sam Mendel's circular, 
dated March 1st, says : — " The month of February has 
witnessed no improvement in the state of trade in this 
district. On the contrary, the situation of affairs has 
become worse, and has been attracting more general 
attention, the failures which are being announced from 
day to day having more than a local interest. The chief 
element of prosperity — the want of a plentiful supply of 
cheap cotton — is more and more felt, and it unfortu- 
nately happens that our limited stock is considered 
a favourite article for speculation, and is thereby main- 
tained at a fictitious value. With the farther ad- 
vance in the raw material, which took place in the early 
part of the month, manufacturers are thrown into a 
still more anomalous position, as they find it impossible 
to get an equivalent for their goods, and stem necessity 
is compelling a nvimber of them to close their mills, 
while the actual loss in working now so far exceeds the 
fixed charges on a mill that some of them are volun- 
tarily doing so. Production is consequently being cur- 
tailed, but is still much in excess of the current demand 
for goods, which has continued on a most restricted 
scale, at no material variation in prices." 

€mmtxtt. 



Telegraphy in Switzerand. — ^The reduction from one 
franc to 60 centimes, which was made at the beginning 
of last year, has on the whole proved a success. With- 
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out counting the 44,805 despatches relating to the tele- 
graph service, there were 1,596,363 inland telegrams 
gent during 1868, against 794,666 in 1867, an increase of 
801,687 despatches in favour of 1868. The number of 
international despatches sent in 1868 vras 282,627, against 
246,154 during the previoiis year, an increase also in 
fevour of the former of 37,473 despatches. The receipts 
during 1868, as compared with those of the previous 
year, were as follows : — 





1867. 


1868. 


Gross receipts 

Expenditure 


frs. 
823,538-61 
748,976-46 


frs. 
921,182-45 
846,900-60 






Net receipts 


74,562-15 


74,281-85 



Although the net receipts during 1868 were 280frs. 30c. 
less than those of the previous year, it cannot be attri- 
buted to the lowering of the price for telegrams, but 
rather to the extraordinary expenses incurred by the 
telegraphic administration in the laying of new lines. 



Emigration to Victoria. — ^A Melbourne paper says: — 
" Victorian affairs have now arrived at a stage when the 
question of immigration demands special attention. There 
are times when immigration should be let alone, and it is 
a primary duty of the citizen, as well as the statesman, to 
consider when either the one or the other should be done. 
If immigration be induced when it is not required, a two- 
fold injury is thereby inflicted, an injury to the immigrant 
and an injury to the State. The Land Act, by rendering 
the lands of the colony available to the people on advan- 
tageous terms, and for whatever purposes they were suited, 
opened up an enormous field for the employment of 
labour. Since the Protective Tariff and the Land Act 
of 1865 have come into operation wages have had a 
gradual upward tendency. In the wages of agricultural 
and domestic servants there has been the average increase 
of at least sixteen per cent, during the past three years, 
and this rise in wages has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in the price of the things produced. 
Agricultural produce, in consequence of its increased 
supply, has, upon the whole, declined in price, although 
not to any formidable extent. A full supply of labour 
is essential to the development of our agricultural re- 
sources, and the securing of the advantages which a 
good land law would bestow on the colony. An examina- 
tion of tiio 8\ibject convinces us that Victoria now stands 
in urgent need of an extensive immigration ; and a glance 
at the future detects a retardation of progress, unless a 
system of immigration be established at once. The 
maintenance of even her present condition and prosperity 
demands it ; and for the future development of her re- 
sources, for her growth in wealth and power, it is abso- 
lutely essential." 



fttWitations "imtJs. 

* 

Engineering Facts and Figures for 1868. {FuUarton 
and Co.) — This is the sixth volume of a series, and forms 
an annual register of progress in mechanical engineering 
and construction, and, in addition to the information 
hitherto given, certain notes of the International Mari- 
time Exhibition held at Havre, in 1868, and a few 
additional notes on the Paris Eidiibition of 1867, com- 
pleting some of the subjects which were noticed in last 
year's volume. The matter is principally taken from the 
pages of the Journal of the Society of Arts, Engineering, 
The Engineer, The English Mechanic, The Practical 



Mechanic's Journal, The Civil Engineer and Architecft 
Journal, The Scientific Review, The Scientific Amerieau, 
The Builder, The Building News, &c. The volume is 
illustrated by numerous plates and woodcuts. 

Causekies Soientipiques, &c., by Henri db Par- 
viLLE ; small 8vo. J. Rothschild, Paris. — Of the many 
hand-books of science and invention which have appeared 
of late in Paris, M. de Parville's is certainly the most 
remarkable. The volume before us is the eighth of thfr 
series, and, like its predecessors, gives an account of all 
the most important discoveries in science and industry 
that have been made in France, together with some of 
foreign origin, that have been made during the twelve- 
months preceding its publication. The plan of the work 
includes aU departments of science and industry. In 
astronomy we have, amongst many other matters, an 
account of the observations of M. Jaussen of the great 
eclipse of August, 1868, with notes upon the labours of 
other astronomers and natural philosophers ; an account 
of the late M. Foucault's remarkable instruments and 
experiments. In physics, the latest achievements in 
electricity as applied to the arts of life, including sub- 
marine and other lamps, spectrum analysis, &c. In 
chemistry, the economic production of oxygen with its 
application to lighting streets; improvements in the 
preparation and preservation of food, wine, &o. A large 
amount of important information relative to progress 
in medicine and physiology. Descriptions of a large 
number of new machines and mechanical inventions. 
Under the head of natural history are accounts of erup- 
tions and earthquakes, terrestrial physics, papers on silk 
and vegetable fibres, &c. In the section of art and 
construction, articles on ship-building, the new sewes 
works of Paris, railways, explosion in mines, &c, with a 
variety of other subjects. One of the principal charms 
of French works of this description is the simple, popular, 
yet sufficiently explicit style in which they are written, 
without fine writing on the one hand, or pedantry on 
the other. As an educated man of science, as well as a 
popular writer, M. de ParviUe is able to make scientific 
matters entertaining as well as instructive. The volume, 
which contains nearly four hundred well-filled pages, 
illustrated by means of a number of well executed en- 
gravings, is admirably printed, and sold at an extremely 
moderate price. 
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Institution op Naval Architects. — The meetings 
are now being held in the great room of the Society of 
Arts, by permission of the Council. The Eight Hon> 
Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.O.B., D.C.L., Presi- 
dent, wiU occupy the chair. The following is the 
programme of proceedings. Thursday, March 18 : — 
Morning Meeting, at 12 o'clock. — 1. Annual Beport of 
the Council. 2. Address by the President. The following 
Papers vrill then be read and discussed : — 1 . " On the Law 
of Resistance of Armour Plates, composed of one or more 
thicknesses," by William Fairbaim, Esq., C.E., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Honorary Associate ; 2. " On the Iron Floating 
Dock at Carthagena," by George B. Rennie, Esq., 
M. Inst., C.E., Associate; 3. "On Floating Docks," by 
Edwin Clark, Esq., C.E. ; 4. "On a Project for a 
Floating Dock," by Charles H. Wigram, Esq., Member 
of Council. Evening Meeting, at 7 o'clock. — 1. " On 
Liquid Fuel," by Captain Selwyn, R.N. ; 2. " On Railway 
Communication across the Sea," by John Scott Russell, 
Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President. Friday morning, at 12 
o'clock. — 1. " On Long and Short Ironclads," by E. J. 
Reed, Esq., C.B., Vice-President ; 2. " On a new System 
of Ironclad Vessels," by Herr Josef Romako, Chief Con- 
structor of the Austrian Navy, Member; 3. "On the 
Hydraulic Steering Apparatus now being fitted to H.M.S. 
Achilles," by Captain Inglefield, R.N., F.R.S. ; 4. " On 
the Steam Steering Apparatus, fitted in the Great 
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JEiutem, and H.M.B.H. Northumberland ani Monarch," by 
James Mac Farlane Gray, Esq. Friday evening, at 7 
o'clock. — 1. "On the Qualities of Boiler Plate," by 
S. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N., Associate ; 2. " On the Calcula- 
tion of the Stress in Propeller Shafts," by W. J. 
Macquom Eankine, Esq., C.E., LL.D., F.E.S., Associate 
Member of Council ; 3. " On the Resistance opposed by 
Water to the Motion of Vessels of various fcrms, and 
the way in which this varies with the velocity," by John 
Isaac Thomycroft, Esq., C.E., Associate; i. "On the 
Preservation of Life at Sea by Life Buoys and Rafts," 
by Staff-Commander Bourchier, E.N. Saturday morning, 
at 12 o'clock. — 1. "On Copper Sheathing for Iron Ships, 
considered at the present stage of our experience," by 
John Grantham, Esq., Member of Council; 2. "On 
Zinc Sheathing for Ships," by Benjamin Bell, Esq. ; 
3. " On the Location of Independent Steam, Fire, and 
Bilge Pumps in Steamers," by Charles H. Haswell, 
Esq., Associate. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MOH R. United Service Inst., 8}. Sir Alex. Malet, K.C.B., " Our 

Reserve Forces ;" and (time permitting) Dr. Eddy, " On 
a Steel Moveable Mantelet for the Protection of Troops.' 

R. Geographical, 8J. 1. " The Swedish North Polar Ex- 
pedition of 1867 and other Arctic Projects." 2. Mr. 
Christopher T. Gardner, " Nlngpo to Hangchow." 

Actuaries. 7. 

Medical, 8. 

London Inst., 6. 
TlHB ...R. Medical and Chirurgical, 8J. 

Civil Engineers, 8. Renewed disoussioD, " American Loco- 
motives and Rolling Stock." 

Ethnological, 8. 
Wed ...Geological, 8. 1. Mr. M. H. Coquand, " On the Cretaceous 
Strata of England, France, and Algeria " Communicated 
by Mr. J. W. Flower. 2. Mr. W. Carruthers, " On the 
Structure and Affinities ot Sigittaria and allied genera." 
3. Dr. H. A. Nicholson, "On the British Species of the 
genera CHmacograpsta, Diplograpnu, Ditranograpttu, 
and Didymograpsus^^ 

Archaeological Assoc., 8. 
Sat R. Botanic, 3|. 



iStttltS. 

• 

er<m Commiaiontrs of PatmU' Journal, March 12. 
Obuts Of Provisional Pbomotiok. 
Advertising apparatus— 3867— L. E. Leroy. 
Boilers- 603-C. Markham. 
Boilers— 630— U. C Crawford. 

Bricks, tie. , machinery for pressing — 199— J. A. Wade ti J. Cherry. 
Bridges, friction rollers for rolling— 583— W. TurnerA J.W. Gibson. 
Cardboard, &c., apparatus for jierforatlng Ac— 643— J, Sloper. 
Carding engines— 579— E. A. V. Lerol. 
Carding eugines— 613— E. Chapman. 
Cartridge cases— 591 — W. T. Eley, 
Cartridges— 624— A. H. Brnndon. 

Ceiling, &c., apparatus for walking on a— 447— A. W. Taylor. 
Chain, casting— 666— E. T. Hughes. 
Circular saw benclies— 633— W. Olley, 
Clipping apparatus- 640— W. Clark. 
Coal, getting— 615— R. S. Norris. 
Coal, Ac, getting- 626— D. Davies. 
Copying presses— 6i9— A. H. Honegger. 
Cotton seed, cleaning— 644— H. W. Goldrlng. 
Cylinders for distributing ink, <feo.-666-J. Gough. 
DecorticatlHg apparatus— 628— J. Hadley. 

Dyeing and printing with aniline colours- 664— J. H. Johnson. 
Electric Ijell-sounding and telegraphing apparatus for domestic use 

_ — 3925 — \V. E. Gedge. 
Fire-arms, See., breech-loading— 622— W. E. Gedge. 
Fire escape, &o., apparatus to be used as a— 646— P. Andoe. 
Fjres, lignting-614— T. Atkinson. 
Flint Klass, culting-599— J. T. H. Richardson. 
Furnaces for melting steel, &C.-697— J. A. F. Sater and T. C. Hinde. 
Gas valves - 661— B. W. Farey. 
Hats, Ac, compound to be used in manufacturing- 681— H. Loewen- 

Horse shoes— 636— J. Hall. 

Iron and steel— 632— J. O. Willans. 

Iron or steel, coating with copper, &c.— 698— G. J. HInde. 

Iron ores, reducing— 616— G. J. Snelus. 

Lamps- 648— E. Lyons. 

JL«ops for carriages— 649— W. Howes and W. Barley. 

Liquids, distributing in a state of spray— 601— E. Falok. 

Looms-608— J. R. Croskey. 

Looms— 638— J. Woods, J. Hampson and L. and G. Fish. 



Madder, Ac, obtaining the colouring matter of— 641— F. A. Gatty. 

Marine structures, constructing- 654 -A. A. L. P. Cochrane. 

Metals, Ac, heating, Ac— 610— E. Dorsett. 

Motive-power- 605- C. Williams. 

Motive-power engines— 642— J. Cooke and G. Hlbbtrt. 

Musical boxes— fi93-H. Harburg. 

Oils, Ac, extracting and refining — 600— J. Townsend. 

Oils, Ac, refining— 637 — J. Townsend and P. Forbes. 

Oxides, Ac, mixing molten cast-iron with solid— 612 — T. S. Blair. 

Paper pulp— 643— J. W. Held. 

Pictorial and decorative purposes, composlUon for— 621 — J. Bust. 

Pipe joints, Ac— 367— J. Page. 

Printing rollere— 662— T. Forster and B. Taylor. 

Pumps— 604— W. A. Herring. 

Railway breaks — 587 — E. D. Barker. 

Railway buffer carriages— 609— R. Pyne. 

Railway switch apparatus— 589— F. Brady. 

Railway trains, communication in — 606— J. Adams. 

Reaping and mowing machines— 668— T. Howcroft A A. McGregor. 

RefrlBcrators- 521— W. R Lake. 

Rifle practice, signalling apparatus for— 617 — L. G. Lysons. 

Screw gill roving frames— 660 — T. Greenwood. 

Ships, Ac, for carrying liquid cargoes 696 — W. R. Lake. 

Silk, measuring raw— 610 — J. H. Johnson. 

Smiths' forges, Ac, blowing apparatus for— 647 — J. Robertson and 

J. Shanks. 
Spring hinges — 602— J. Reap and W. H. Michelmore. 
Stuffs, tissues, Ac, apparatus fur doubling— 660— H. A. Bonneville. 
Tin canisters- 618 -P. S. Regnauld. 
Tobacco- 620 — R. J. Goodbody and R. E. Donovan. 
Tuning forks, apparatus for sounding — 362 — H. Jones. 
Warping — 645 — R. Law and S. Hargreaves. 
Waterclosets, Ac— 651— W. E. Newton. 
Wood-cutting machinery — 585— W. Parltlnson. 
Wool, Ac , spinning and twisting— 619— J. Ladley. 
Yarns, winding — 696— J. Cheetham. 

IHVBNTIOHS WITH COUPLXTK SpltOinOATIONS FiLSD. 

Iron ships, Ac, preserving from oxidation- 670 — W. E. Gedge. 
Porcelain — 713 — H. A. Bonneville. 



FATXmS SSAI.BD. 



2817. 
2821. 
2822. 
2823. 
2826. 
2834. 
2836. 
2844. 
2863. 
2866. 
2860. 
2862. 
2866. 
2866. 
2867. 



J. Coppard. 
C. E. Pommler. 
H. A. Soul. 
J. D. Pinfold. 
II. J. Turnbull. 
C. de Bergue. 
J. H. Schucht. 
W. Durham. 
J. De Masy. 
G. B. Sbarpe. 
T. Beards. 
W. T. Watts. 
W. R. Lake. 
H. Wilson. 
O. U. Barth. 



tmn. 


T. and J. Jones, J. Bnmd 




wood, and J. Wren. 


2871. 


B. Smith. 


287.1. 


J. Head. 


2874. 


C. H. Hudson. 


2876. 


E. T. Hughes. 


2876. 


W. Cross. 


28; 9. 


E. Tempelhofif. 


2888. 


F. Dyer. 


2897. 


G. Sanders. 


2997. 


W. E. Newton. 


3631. 


C.D.Abel. 


3644. 


N. and R. G. West. 


3900. 


H. T. Vanner and E. Frest, 


207. 


F. B. Ensor. 





rnm Committioneri qf PateiM Journal, March 16. 




PATaUTS Bkalbd. 


2662. 


B. W. Morgan. 


2928. 


W. Thomas. 


2882. 


J. Smith and J. Dewdney. 


2974. 


T. Briggs. 


2883. 


W. H. Hughan. 


3030. 


J. Baker. 


2887. 


J. Blaiiey. 


3068. 


J. H. Johnson. 


2889. 


W. Hayues. 


3064. 


J.Watson. 


2899. 


W. C. Woodcock. 


3066. 


J. Watson. 


2906. 


J. Kirk and J. Batstone. 


3098. 


H. Deacon. 


2906. 


J. G. Piton. 


3171. 


W. E. Newton. 


2907. 


C. Vero. 


3246. 


C. B. James. 


2912. 


W. J. Murphy and J. B. 


3384. 


M. B. Westhead and C. B. 




O'Hea. 




James. 


2916. 


W. Leatbam. 


3383. 


J. Sturrock. 


2939. 


W. T. Watts and D. J. 


3615. 


C. D. Abel. 




Fleetwood. 


3560. 


W.E.Newton. 


2950. 


B. Oxland and J. Hocking, 


3760. 


W. Uray and T. Biggin. 




jun. 


114. 


A.V.Newton. 


Fatbhts oh which the Stamp 


Dbtv 


OF £50 HAS BSKS PAID. 


641. 


J. Tansley. 


769. 


G. McKenzie. 


704. 


S. F. Schoonmaker. 


789. 


J. H. Johnson. 


763. 


J. F. Belleville. 


824. 


T. N. Kirkham, V. F. 


782. 


T. Biiggs,jun. 




Ensom, and H. Broolu 


732. 


G. Phillips. 


866. 


T. Ironmonger. 


788. 


A. Pillin;-. 


8»0. 


W. T. Eley. 


826. 


P. G. B. Westmacott. 


768. 


L. Kaberry. 


843. 


8. Chatwood and J. and T. 


769. 


J. Elder. 




Sturgeon. 


798. 


J. Heaton. 


744. 


T. A. Mathleson. 







Fatbits on whioh thi Stakp Dutt or £I00 has w*ms Paid. 



648. J. T. Calow. 
t3». J. H. Courtaold. 
«47. J. B. O. M. F. Plret. 
J37. W. Barber. 



824. T. Ouibal. 
671. W. Conyers. 
810. T.WWte. 



